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DIsHiiguishfd  Professor oJHistory  John  L.  Gaddls  lenchlng  a  Conlerrtporary  Hlslory  InslUutcs 


It's  a  Very  Excittng  Time!' 


By  Nancy  Roe  and  Bill  Estep 


Exploring  a  Changed  World 

Faculty  scholars  specializing  in  Soviet  and  East  European  history  and  politics  respond  to  the  collapse  of  the  communist  system 


Jnterviewed  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  quarter,  historian  John 
Gaddis  was  looking  forward  to  the 
first  meeting ofhis  Contemporary 
History  Institute  seminar. 
"The  discussion  is  always  lively 
but  with  all  that's  happened  since 
we  last  met  Nov.  15.  they'll  be  ready 
to  pounce."  he  said. 
Gaddis.  director  of  the  Institute  and  author 
of  The  Long  Peace:  Inquiries  into  the  History 
ojthe  Cold  War.  laughed  as  he  said  he'd  grown 
accustomed  to  "being  astonished  every  morning 
when  I  read  the  New  York  Times  or  heard  a 
newscast.  The  funny  thing  was  that  being 
astonished  became  old  hat." 

For  the  Contemporary  History  Institute,  a 
unique  interdisciplinary  program  designed  to 
apply  post- 1 945  history  to  current  policy  issues, 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  system  "is  a  situation 
that'sjust  ourcupof  tea, "Gaddis said.  "Part of 
what  we  are  doing  is  equipping  our  students  to 
underst  and  very  rapid  change. 

"Now  we  can  go  back  and  examine  what  we 
should  have  seen  coming  and  what  underlying 
things  were  going  on.  We'll  be  dealing  with  all 
kinds  of  issues  that  are  unresolved :  Should  the 
U.S.  be  in  favor  of  a  unified  Germany?  Wliat 
should  be  our  stance  if  the  Soviet  Union  cracks 
down  on  Lithuania  or  Georgia  or  Armenia— the 
whole  big  question  of  secession. 

"With  communism  under  a  lot  of  strain,  how 
can  the  U.S.  help  create  a  stable  international 
environment?  How  can  we  decide  what  worked 


in  the  Cold  War  and  hang  on  to  it  for  dear  life? 

"There  are  plenty  of  policy  issues  we'll  be 
spending  our  time  on."  he  said. 

Steven  Miner,  a  faculty  associate  of  the 
Institute,  is  teaching  "Gorbachev's  Soviet  Union 
In  Historical  Perspective"  this  quarter. 

For  M  i  ner.  as  for  Gaddis.  the  rapldi  ty  of  the 
peaceful  revolution  in  Eastern  Europe  came  as  a 
surprise. 

"We  knew  the  tensions  were  there,  we  knew 
these  countries  had  no  Internal  legitimacy  and 


"IVe— the  West,  notjust  the  United 
States —  won  the  Cold  War  decisively. 
It  was  so  clear  cut  as  to  be 
indisputable  and  unchallengeable. 
Marxist-Leninism  as  historically 
understood  is  deadforever. " 

— John  L.  Gaddis 


would  get  out  from  under  the  Russians  as  soon  as 
they  could,  but  1  didn't  think  the  Russians  would 
ever  let  it  happen— at  least  not  In  my  lifetime. 

"It's  been  great  for  people  In  my  field-  Soviet 
history— because  there's  renewed  interest  in 
what  we're  teaching."  he  said. 

"Ifyou  look  at  the  problems  Gorbachev  is 
facing,  they're  all  historically-based,  whether  It's 
the  poor  economic  condition  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  difficulties  facing  the  Communist  regimes, 
the  problem  of  what  can  be  salvaged  from  the  last 
70  years  of  communism.  Ifanythlng. 


"It's  a  very  exciting  time.  It  s  the  best  of  limes 
for  people  like  me.  All  of  a  sudden  everyone  Is 
Interested  In  what  was  a  fairly  obscure  historical 
pursuit."  Miner  said. 

David  Williams,  chairman  of  political  science 
and  an  expert  on  Soviet  politics,  admits  to  being 
another  scholar  who  did  not  see  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  system  coming. 

"Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  It's  been  so  stable 
so  long,  and  then  suddenly  Eastern  Europe  is 
catapulted  Into  tremendous  change  as  the  whole 
system  breaks  apart. 

"I'm  enjoying  all  of  this,  of  course,"  Williams 
said,  rellecting  the  intellectual  excitement  also 
expressed  by  Institute  colleagues  Gaddis  and 
Miner. 

"In  the  last  few  years,  more  and  more 
iiiformatlon  was  coming  out.  and  Soviet 
newspapers  were  becoming  Interesting  as  t  hey 
actually  revealed  what  went  on,"  he  said. 

"But  in  country  after  country,  we  had  the  satne 
leaders.  Oh.  you  could  talk  about  a  little  change 
here  and  there— In  some  careers,  in  some 
economies.  Now.  we  see  different  people, 
different  institutions,  different  currents.  It's  a 
lot  more  exciting." 

As  the  quarter  opened,  all  three  professors 
faced  the  problem  of  trying  to  get  up-to-date 
material  to  assign  their  classes. 

"We're  literally  relying  on  newspapers  and  news 
magazines."  Gaddis  said. 

"Everything  is  out-of-date."  Williams  said, 
"since  manuscripts  for  books  published  thisyear 
were  submitted  at  least  a  year  ago.  1  have  a 
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student  doing  independent  study  on  Eastern 
Europe,  and  It's  hard  to  know  what  to  assign." 

End  of  the  Cold  V/ai  Era 

F"r(,.nl(lls.  Ihc cndoflhcColdWarcamcNov.  9 
when  Ihclicrlni  Willi  (rumbled. 

"Wi  — ihcWcsl.  nol  |usl  IheUnltedStates— won 
the  ( :i>lcl  War  derisively."  hi-  said.  "It  was  so  clear 
c  ul  irs  lobe  Indisputaljleand  unchallengeable. 
MarxisI  Leninism  as  hislorlrally  understood  is 
dead  forever 

He  ranks  Gorbachev  "up  therewith  L^nln. 
Churchill  and  FDK"  In  terms  of  his  importance 
as  an  individual  playlnfia  major  role  In  20th 
<-cn(urvblslory.  And  he  likens  him  to  Dorothy  In 
The  Wi/.cirtl  nfO/..  revealing  I  he  emptiness 
Ix-hliul  Ihe  powerful  facade  of  world 
communism. 

"It  "s  not  fashionable  to  be  so  categorical. " 
Miner  said,  "but  there's  noqucstion  the  U.S.  won 
I  he  Cold  War 

"Kor  ^t)  years  we  pursued  a  policy  of 
(onialrirTicnland  IhcSovieis  were  contained.  We 
pursued  a  policy  of  beefing  up  Western  Europe's 
eeorioinv.  and  we've  maintained  a  prosperous 
WesI  lor  40  years. 

•AiKilher'alm  was  lo  avoid  a  Third  World  War. 
WeaK(MV;inledlheemeri;etHTnrplurallsmln 

'•:■'■'""■  i:-""!" 'i,,ii..i,. „„,« 

■■T.iKii.:;ln,  ,,].„  (  ilMi  l,r,h„visi„vernealaml 
simple,  vi.n  I, III  I  •,.!(  iheSmii  I  Liiuon  lias  won 

r  idenlojy,'  Is  in  disarray 
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What  Next? 

As  s(  holars  and  teachers.  Gaddls.  Miner  and 
Willi, tins  relished  the  prospect  of  gaining  access 
IdiiewsiiMKcsol  Informalionand  Informants  In 
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1  ICu 


iipe. 


I  41  oup  of  American  scholars 
lotjel  major  fbundal Ion 
.iL^i  Iheiipeniugdl  Soviet 
V I  liKiugli  a  serlesol  sponsored 


Mil 


iieuled  I  lial  "opening  up  archives 
probably  seems  like  an  Ivory  Tower  matter  to 
most  people,  but  Ihcy  tell  us  so  much.  1  want  to 
sec  Soviet  foreign  ministry  and  Interior  ministry 
documents. 

"1  think  everything  will  open  up  In  the  Eastern 
Hloc  countries  because  the  new  governments  will 


want  to  publicize  the  dirt  on  the  old  regimes.  It 
won't  change  our  overall  conception  of  what's 
happened,  but  we  will  find  out  a  great  number  of 
specifics. 

"Getting  the  truth  out  could  also  be  the  first 
step  for  true  reform  for  Gorbachev,  "he  said.  "As 
long  as  you  don't  allow  genuine  historic  truth  to 
be  established,  you're  still  dealing  in  fairy  tales. " 


"It's  the  best  of  times  for  people  like 
me.  All  of  a  sudden  everyone  is 
interested  in  what  was  afairly 
obscure  historical  pursuit. " 

—Assistant  Professor  of  History  Steven  Miner 


All  three  also  expect  to  see  increasing  numbers 
of  exchanges  bet  ween  Soviet.  Eastern  European 
and  U.S.  scholars  and  students. 

"I  think  we'll  see  more  Soviets  coming  here 
rather  than  going  to  Europe  for  study."  Williams 
said.  "We  have  more  to  offer  in  I  he  way  of 
technical  education — how  to  manage,  how  10 
ineorporale  technology  into  systems. 

"Even  at  the  undergraduate  level,  I  think 
we'll  sec  students  coming  to  learn  different 
management  styles  and  attitudes." 

Gaddis  was  anticipating  a  P'cbruary  visit 
by  Andrei  Kokoshin,  deputy  director  of  the 
Moscow-based  Arbalov  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"He's  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Contemporary  History  Institute  and  asked  lo 
come  by  and  spend  a  day  or  two  here. "  Gaddis 
said. 

"1  les  Interested  in  cxploringconcerns  about 
what  the  international  system  will  look  like  if  the 
U.S.  and  theU.S.S.R.  arc  not  adversaries.  If  the 
two  superpowers  of  the  last  40  years  are  not 
antagonists," 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  empire,  with  its 
accompanying  turmoil  and  uncertainty,  brought 
a  whole  set  of  new  problems,  for  the  West  as  well 
as  for  t  he  Soviets  and  thei  r  former  satellites,  the 
University  experts  agreed. 


"Someone  once  said  the  worst  time  for  a  bad 
government  is  when  i'  tries  to  reform. "Miner 
said.  "You  have  to  start  dealing  with  all  the 
problemsyou  pretended  did  not  exist. 

"Many  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  have 
territorial  claims  against  each  other,  and  ethnic 
boundaries  don't  coincide  with  political  ones. 
There  are  endless  possibilities,  and  it  could  be  a 
very  dangerous  time. " 

Williams  also  warns  against  over  optimism, 
"Poland  is  not  likely  to  see  an  economic  miracle. 
The  East  German  brain  drain  to  the  West  may 
continue.  The  Czechs  and  Hungarians  and  Poles 
all  have  terrible  debt  situations.  Who  knows 
what's  nexf^ 

"They're  all  planned  economies  beginning 
to  have  capitalistic  elements.  It's  going  to  be 
difficult.  And  we  have  to  remember  that  there's 
nol  a  lot  ofexpericnceor  tradition  of  democracy 
in  thosestates. 

"Inotherwords.  new  problems,  including, 
for  us.  what  would  be  our  response  to  a  united 
Western  Europe  that  might  bring  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

On  Another  F^ont 

PolUual  scientist  Tom  Walker,  director  ofLatin 
American  Studies  and  a  faculty  associate  of  the 
Contemporary  History  Institute,  believes  the 
breakup  of  Eastern  bloc  socialism  will  have  little 
effect  on  U.S.  policy  in  Central  and  Latin 
America,  though  it  may  change  the  focus  ofothcr 
nations. 

"1  think  we'll  continue  to  behave  Ihe  way  we've 
always  behaved."  he  said.  "Wliat's  happeiied 
won't  affect  our  policy,  but  may  mean  that 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  engaged 
with  their  own  economic  troubles,  will  be  much 
less  likely  lo  give  aid  to  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  such  as  Nicaragua. 

Walkeralso  forecasts  that  democratic 
governments,  such  as  Spain.  France.  Japan  and 
Canada,  that  have  given  aid  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
past  may  give  less  aid  in  the  future. 

"Giving  aid  to  Eastern  Europe  will  be  much 
sexier,  more  in  vogue,  than  giving  aid  to  Central 
America— whether  it  be  lo  the  Sandinistas  or  to 
governments  the  U.S.  supports. "  Walker  said. 

"That's  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  but  its  sad  that 
Latin  America  maybe  ignored  in  the  rush  lo 
strengthen  the  Eastern  bloc  economy "  G 


^  From  Ox^y^ 

by  Dick  Polen 

^_  is  not  only  a  new  year  but  a  new  decade  as 

■  well  H\' (Ills  lime,  you'veprobablybeen 

■  bniiili.ii  (led  In  newspaper  and  magazine 
JL  sionesreh.isliing  the  best  ofthc  80s  and 
ouUlnlng  prediclioiis  for  the  90s. 

Hut  1  don't  want  to  pass  up  this  chance  to  talk  a 
Utile  bit  about  future  trends 
In  the  alumni  relations  area 
as  we  move  through  this 
time  period  approaching  the 
year  2000. 

Ittookthelirsl  120  years 
(up  to  1924|ofOhio 
University's  history  to  award 
as  many  degrees  as  we  now 
give  each  year— more  than 
3.000. 

Overall  alumni 
demographics  havechanged 
in  the  last  several  years  and 
will  continue  toshtft. 
About  one-half  of  the  University'salumni  have 
graduated  In  the  past  1 5  years!  According  to 
current  projections,  the  number  of  gradirates ' 
will  Increase  by  2  to  3  percent  each  year  through 
1 995  and  then  remain  steady  through  the  year 

That  means  that  over  the  next  1 0  years,  we  will 
add  48,000  to  50,000  alumni  to  our  existing 
population  of  1 1 4,000.  a  43  percent  increase 
(less,  of  course,  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
deceased  alumni]. 


Simply  put.  we  will  be  growing  at  a 
phenomenal  pace.  Our  programming  will 
change,  but  must  continue  to  be  of  high  quality, 
and  we  will  add  an  emphasis  on  programs 
directed  toyounger graduates. 

As  you  know.  Ohio  University  Is  nearing  its 
own  Third  Century,  and  an  educational  plan, 
fssuesand  Choices,  has  been  developed  to  guide 
the  Institution  through  this  era.  Through  the 
Office  of  Development,  the  University  will 
formally  launch  a  fund-raising  campaign  this  fall 
to  garner  the  financial  support  necessary  to 
implement  this  plan. 

With  all  this  planning  taking  place  across  the 
University,  your  Alumni  Association  has  also 
been  busy  Over  the  past  year  we  have  been  taking 
a  careful  look  at  all  our  programs,  trying  to 
determine  the  best  means  of  Involving  all  alumni 
in  our  total  efforts. 

The  Nat  ional  Alumni  Board  of  Directors 
devoted  most  of  its  fall  meeting  to  strategic 
planning.  Facilitated  by  Vice  President  Irene 
Bandy,  these  sessions  set  new  directions  for 
alumni  programming  and  gave  us  a  long-range 
plan  which  should  provide  effective  guidance  in 
theyearsahead. 

Alumn  1  Relations  staff  members  are  currently 
working  on  action  plans  to  Implement  the 
Board's  goals  and  objectives  from  the  strategic 
plan.  Once  these  areapproved  by  the  Board  at  our 
spring  meeting,  we  will  communicate  them  to 
you — and  let  you  know  how  you  can  help! 

■you  might  ask  why  studies,  plans,  strategies 
and  meetings  are  so  necessary  for  this  new 
decade.  If  you  take  a  look  at  our  changing 

populat  Ion — crunch  the  numbers,  so  to  speak 

you '11, see  why. 

In  addition  to  being  younger,  Ihe  majority  of 
our  alumni  will  be  increasingly  dispersed 
geographically  The  interests  of  new  alumni  will 
be  more  focused  on  constituent  alumni  groups 


from  their  school  or  college.  Women  graduates 
are  rapidly  growing  In  numbers.  Our 
international  emphasis  is  building.  Manygrads 
are  seeking  employment  outside  Ohio,  primarily 
in  California.  Florida  and  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  as  well  as  overseas. 

Societal  changes  also  must  be  taken  into 
consideration:  national  concerns  about  health 
care,  the  environment,  the  economy,  our  aging 
population,  will  dominate  the  consumer  market, 
influencing  nonprofit  organizations  and 
institutions. 

As  plans  become  more  defined,  we  will  bring 
you  up  to  date  in  this  column  in  the  next  few 
issues  of  Ohio  University  TODAY.  Ideas  for  more 
effective  communication  methods  llncluding 
electronicl.  career  planning,  academic 
programming.  Increased  chapter  awareness,  a 
higher  level  ofconstituent  society  programs, 
recent  graduate  Involvement,  era  reunions  and 
many  more  ideas  and  plans  are  in  the  works. 

Stay  tuned  throughout  the  90s!  D 
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Cooper  Industries  gift  funds 
professorship  in  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering 

The  largest  cash  corporate  gilt  in  Ohio 
University  history  is  the  latest  link  between 
Cooper  Industries  of  Houston  and  the 
University- 
Announced  at  the  end  of  1989.  the  S500.000 
gift  will  fund  a  Cooper  Industries  Professor 
in  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
and  support  the  Computer  Integrated 
Manufacturing  Program  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,  according  to 
T.  Richard  Robe,  dean  of  the  college. 

"Cooper  Industries  and  Ohio  University  have 
had  a  special  partnership  over  the  years, 
marked  by  mutual  interests  and  objectives." 
said  Alan  Riedel,  BA  52,  Coopers  senior  vice 
president  for  administration. 

"We  are  pleased  to  expand  this  affiliation 
and  delighted  with  the  proposed  Computer 
Integrated  Manufacturing  Program." 

Riedel.  who  joined  Cooper  Industries  in 
1960.  established  the  Houston  Alumni 
Chapter,  served  several  terms  on  the  National 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors,  and  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  University  Foundation 
Board  of  Trustees. 

"Ohio  University  is  extremely  proud  of  its 
long-standing  association  with  Cooper 
Industries."  said  Ohio  University  President 
Charles  J.  Ping.  This  gift  will  enable  the 
University  to  provide  students  with  very  special 
opportunities,  and  we  are  grateful  for  Coopers 
generosity." 

Cooper  Industries,  a  diversified,  worldwide 
manufacturer  of  electrical,  electronic, 
commercial,  industrial,  compression  and 
drilling  products,  was  founded  in  Mount 
Vernon.  Ohio,  in  1833. 

Cooper,  which  has  annual  sales  approaching 
$6biilion.  has  3.700  employees  in  Ohioat  seven 
manufacturing  plants.  The  corporation 
employs  approximately  65  Ohio  University 
graduates. 

Recruitment  for  the  first  Cooper  Industries 
Professor  is  under  way,  and  plans  are  to  fill  the 
position  by  Fall  1990  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

The  gift  will  also  fund  two  graduate  Cooper 
Industries  Research  Associateships  and 
five  undergraduate  Cooper  Industries 
Scholarships  for  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  students. 


University  coordinates  grant 
for  drug  prevention  programs 

A  S40.000  federal  grant  awarded  to  a 
consortium  of  1 2  Ohio  public  campuses  for 
drug  prevent  ion  programs  is  being  coordinated 
and  administered  by  Ohio  University. 

The  two-year  grant  is  supporting  the  Ohio 
Higher  Education  Consortium  for  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention.  David  Stone,  the 
University's  coordinator  of  substance  abuse 
programs,  is  the  groups  administrative 
director  and  heads  a  four-member  executive 
committee  with  representatives  from  Ohio 
State.  Bowling  Green  and  Youngstown  State. 

Dean  of  Students  Joel  S,  Rudy  is  the  project 
director.  "It's  a  program  ofcombined  efforts  and 
shared  ideas,  resources  and  expertise,  with  the 
potential  of  reaching  more  than  200.000 
students  throughout  the  state."  he  said. 

Stone  said  the  consortium  will  develop  a 
model  drugeducation  program  which  members 
can  use  as  a  guide  in  creating  programs  for 
their  campuses. 

The  consortium  also  plans  to  complete 
research  that  will  measure  the  extent  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  at  each  member  school. 

The  program  marks  the  first  time  Ohio  s 
public  universities  have  worked  together  on 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention  Issues  on  a  large 
scale,  according  to  Rudy. 


Torn  Liclilcnhcrg 

Lichtenberg  takes  over  as 
Bobcat  football  coach 

Tom  Lichtenberg.  hired  as  the  University's 
head  football  coach  in  late  December,  brings  to 
Athens  a  winning  reputation  and  extensive 
experience  on  the  major-college  level. 

The  49-year-oId  Lichtenberg  had  been  head 
coach  at  the  University  ofMaine  for  one  season, 
finishing  9-3  and  winning  the  Yankee 
Conference  championship  last  fall.  The  Black 
Bears  earned  a  trip  to  the  Division  1-AA  playoffs, 
losing  a  first-round  game  to  Southwest 
Missouri  State,  38-35, 

Lichtenbergs  success  at  Maine  didn't  escape 
the  attention  of  the  East  Coast  media  as  he 
became  the  first  Maine  coach  to  be  nained  New 
England  Coach  of  the  Year  He  also  finished 
third  in  the  national  Division  1-AA  Coach  of  the 
Year  balloting, 

Lichtenberg  had  previously  served  as 
offensive  coordinator  under  Earle  Bruce  at 
Ohio  State  in  1 986-87  and  at  Northern  Iowa  in 
1 988,  He  also  worked  as  an  assistant  under 
Gerry  Faust  at  Notre  Dame  in  1 98 1  and  '82  and 
was  offensive  coordinator  at  Iowa  State  from 
1974  to  1978, 

Lichtenbergs  other  head  coaching 
experience  came  at  Morehead  (Ky,  I  Stale,  where 
he  compiled  an  8-1 1-1  recordin  1979and'80, 
and  at  Furcell  and  Mason  high  schools  in  the 

At  a  press  conference.  Lichtenberg  dismissed 
the  lact  he  has  held  six  different  jobs  In  the  past 
10  years,  saying,  "1  will  stay  here  as  long  as  they 
want  me.  If  we  go  9-2  next  season,  someone 
might  come  here  and  ask  me  about  anothcrjob. 
But  lamcomingheretostay  U'sclosetohome, " 

Lichtenberg  Is  a  Cincinnati  native  who 
knows  his  way  around  Ohio  recruiting  circles. 
He  wasgiven  much  of  the  credit  for  gettingOhio 
State  re-established  with  high  school  players 
In  the  Cincinnati  area,  and  he  recruited  the 
Cleveland  area  while  an  assistant  at  Notre 
Dame, 

"I  believe  you  build  programs  like  you  build 
a  house— with  a  solid  foundation,"  said 
Lichtenberg,  a  University  of  Louisville 
graduate.  "We  will  recruit  the  finest  student 
athletes  we  can  get  and  we  will  do  that  from 
the  high  school  ranks," 

He  replaces  Cleve  Bryant,  BSEd  '70.  who  was 
fired  with  two  games  remaining  last  fall.  Bryant 
was  9-44-2  in  five  seasons. 


Avionics  Engineering  Center 
lands  $18.1  million  in 
research  contracts 

In  December  1 989.  the  Avionics  Engineering 
Center  signed  contracts  worth  up  to  S 1 8. 1 
million  over  the  next  four  years  for  federal 
projects  involving  aviation  safety. 

Projects  win  Involve  air  traffic  svirvelUance. 
aviation  navigation  and  communication, 
according  to  Robert  W  Lilley,  center  director. 

One  of  the  contracts— for  S8,2  million  with 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corp,  of  Boston — Is 
the  largest  research  contract  ever  signed  by 
Ohio  University, 

Other  contracts  signed  Included  S4, 2  million 
with  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.  another 
Boston-area  research  firm,  and  $5,7  million 
with  ARINC  Research,  Inc,  of  Annapolis.  Md, 

Willie  the  three  contracts  authorize  up  to 
S 18. 1  million  worth  of  federal  funding.  Lilley 
said  that  the  actual  research  fundlngwill 
depend  upon  the  success  of  proposals  made  to 
the  U.S.  I^epartment  of  Transportation  by  the 
University  and  its  contract  partners. 

The  contracts  are  "task-order  vehicles.  wH  h 
actual  research  and  engineering  projcc I s  ; i ikI 
budgets  defined  as  needed  by  various  Ictlir.il 
agencies, "Lilley said,  "Our experience  h. is 
been,  however,  that  once  the  large  contracts 
are  In  place,  they  tend  to  be  used, " 

The  Avionics  Engineering  Center  is  part  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering,  Since  1963,  it  has  carried  out 
research,  engineering  and  education  projects 
for  the  U,S,  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  for  industry 

Program  introduces 
inner-city  youth  to  careers 
in  journalism 

Middle-school  students  In  inner-city  Gary. 
Ind. .  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
various  media  careers  this  year  as  the  result 
of  a  S  146.000  federal  grant  awarded  to  Sandra 
Haggerty.  associate  professor  of  journalism' 
and  assistant  dean  in  the  College  of 
Communication. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Is  funding  the  unique  1 7-month 
Journalism  program  at  John  Will  Anderson 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  In  Gary 

About  36  youngsters  between  1 1  and  14 
years  ofage  are  participating  In  the  program 
that  began  In  January.  Class  sessions  are  being 
taught  by  faculty  from  the  Scripps  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  School  of  Visual 
Communication. 

The  project  Is  an  extension  of  an  eight-week 
pllol  journalism  workshop  Haggerty 
introduced  last  springat  the  same  club  In  Gary. 

Haggerty  said  she  chose  Gary  for  the  program 
because  she  was  Impressed  by  the  quality  of 
work  EddieTrail.directoroftheclub.  was  doing 
In  strengthening  the  self-esteem  of  inner-city 
youtfi, 

Gary  is  a  city  of  1 40.000  with  a  high  rate  of 
gang  involvement  and  a  school  dropout  rale  ot 
27  percent .  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
1 1.9  percent, 

"The  students  in  the  program  are  at  risk  for 
gang  Involvement."  Haggerty  said,  "They're  In 
that  environment.  We're  trying  to  show  the  kids 
that  they  can  fight  the  war  via  the  printed 
word, 

"We  want  to  help  give  the  kids  a  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  empower  them  In  new  ways," 

Funding  for  the  project  has  gone  toward 
providing  a  newsroom  full  of  tvpewritcrs.  a 
photographic  darkroom  and  cameras,  and 
a  budget  to  produce  a  quarterly  news 
publication, 

Haggerty  hopes  the  project  can  be  expanded 
toincIudeotherBoysandGlrlsClubsacrossthe 
country, 

"1  think  we  can  make  an  important 
contribution  here, "  she  said. 
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nolo(iis(WtiHaniNfinu>sri  in<ihll.,lii,'<  mini  llu-l  ■nircrstHi's 
Tropiiat  and  Gfoijrapliiial  !)i'^,'a'^,'  /msm/n/c,  Kdks  ii'if/i 
GuUU'nnoTroya.  directorqf  itfi(iit<iii<>n<il  atlairs  for  Ecuador's 
Ministry  oj  Health.  Troya.  thcjusi  /„/.  h/m  hralih  olfkial  to 
tour  the  institute's  lahoratoncs.  cxfjicsscd  the  hope  that 
MinfstryoJ Health  and  Institute  sctenltsis  can  collahorale  on 
hasiv  research  with  impltcattonsjor public  health  pmcirums. 


Tropical  and  Geographical 
Disease  Institute  created 

ThrouMh  Us  'lYopical  and  GeoRrapliical 
Disease  Institute,  the  University  Is  sicpplnti  up 
(he  fight  against  enemies  that  respect  noborders. 

The  institute  is  designed  to  meid  the  best 
in  high  lech  American  science  with  the 
comprehensive  understanding  olsctentists 
from  developing  countries  where  the  diseases 
are  endemic. 

Institute  DtrcctorWllllamRomoser  notes 
that  tropical  bacteria,  viruses  and  parasites 
that  create  misery  for  the  Third  Worlds 
Increasing  population  also  pose  a  direct  threat 
to  the  health  of  the  more  than  40  million  U.S. 
citizens,  from  military  personnel  to  tourists, 
that  travel  internatlonalty  each  year. 

The  Institute  grew  out  of  a  series  of 
conversations  among  Its  five  members— 
Romoser.  who  is  a  medical  entomologist . 
molecular  biologist  David  Scholl. 
pharmacologist  Leon  Wince,  and 
immunoparasltologists  Edwin  Rowland 
and  Malcolm  Powell. 

"It  wasbornout  of  mutual  interest."  says 
Romoser.  "We  realized  our  strength  lies  Incur 
overlapplngbul  diverse  areas  of  interest  and 
competence." 

As  an  example.  Romoser  says  he  and  Scholl 
are  interested  in  how  DNA  probes— molecules 
designed  to  react  with  aspecificdisease agent- 
might  be  developed  to  quickly  assess  the  spread 


of  disease  in  an  Insect  or  human  population. 

Wince  and  Rowland  are  exploring  the 
possibility  that  antibodies  to  theblood  parasite 
Trypanosoma  cruzl  maybe  the  cause  of  heart 
damage  in  victims  of  Chagas' disease,  which 
affects  an  estimated  25  million  in  South  and 
Central  America. 

"We  see  ourselves  as  a  research  and  training 
unit,  with  graduate  students  and  post  docs 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  coming  through 
our  labs  and  learning  some  of  the  technology 
we're  able  to  apply. "  Romoser  says. 

"Likewise,  our  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  areas  where  some  of  these 
diseases  are  endemic  and  learn  about  them 
first-hand. 

"We're  now  in  the  process  of  establishing 
collaborative  relationships  with  scientists  in 
Ecuador,  and  Ed  and  Malcolm  will  carry  out 
research  there  this  year,  "says  Romoser.  who 
adds  t  hat  hell  be  going  to  Thailand  to  establish 
a  collaborative  effort. 

Romoser  hoped  that  creating  Identity  as  an 
Institute  would  aid  in  obtaining  research 
funding  from  sources  such  as  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Just  a  few  months  after 
the  institute  was  approved  by  the  University's 
1  rustees.  the  first  collaborat  ive  grant  was 
received.  S49.000  from  the  U.S.  Army 

Individual  members  of  the  group  already  had 
a  track  record  for  securing  external  funding. 
Romoser  has  received  grants  totaling  more 
than  S500. 000.  primarily  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Research  and  Development  Command, 
to  study  mosquito  and  tick-borne  arboviruses. 
Rowland  has  aS125.000  award  from  the 
Nalionallnstitutes  of  Health  to  study 
immunogens  ofTrypanosomacruzt  infection. 

Romosersavsthe'*geographica!"aspectofthe 
institute  refers  to  such  non-tropical  afllictions 
as  St,  Louis  encephalitis.  The  brain 
Inflammation  caused  by  this  mosquito-borne 
viral  disease  "can  be  lethal,  particularly  for  the 
elderly. "  Romoser  says. 

University  and  school 
language  teachers  form 
statewide  network  of 
collaboratives 

A  state  Tietwork  fostering  collaboration 
between  school  and  college  language  teachers — 
the  first  in  the  nation — is  being  co-directed  by 
modern  languages  faculty  members  Barry 
Thomas  and  Lois  Vines. 

Last  November,  teachers  from  1 8  Ohio 
campuses  and  30  schools  met  in  Athens  for  a 
workshop,  "Bridging  the  Gap,"  organized  by 
Thomas  and  Vines  and  funded  by  a  S9.300 
grant  from  the  Cleveland-based  Martha  Holden 
Jennings  Foundation. 

"Our  goal  Is  to  create  20  new  collaborative 
groups  spread  throughout  Ohio."  Vines  said. 
A  long-term  objective  is  to  build  a  support 
network  to  help  the  groups  remain  active 
and  share  ideas. 

"Ideally,  each  high  school  foreign  language 
teacher  should  have  access  to  a  near-by  group. " 
Vines  said.  "Given  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  Ohio  that  should  be  possible, " 

Six  years  ago,  Thomas  and  Vines  helped 
organize  the  Ohio  Valley  Foreign  Language 
Alliance,  a  collaborative  group  in  southeastern 
Ohio. 

"OVFLA  has  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest 
hopes. "Vines  said.  Funding  has  been  received 
from  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  new  teaching 
techniques  and  materials  have  been  developed 
for  classroom  teachers,  and  five  teachers  In 
the  group  have  won  Rockefeller  Scholarships 
for  special  projects  in  countries  where  the 
language  they  teach  is  spoken. 

The  new  project  is  affiliated  at  the  national 
level  with  Academic  Alliances  in  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  is  part  of  the 
growing  movement  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  college  teachers  in  the  same 
disciplines. 


Ohio  University  and  University 
of  Manchester  create  joint 
graduate  degree  program 

The  choice  between  England  and  the  United 
States  lor  a  graduate  degree  in  education  has 
often  been  a  tough  one  for  students  from 
developing  countries,  particularly  those 
associated  with  the  Commonwealth. 

The  question:  stay  with  the  British  system 
or  explore  the  American? 

An  answer  to  this  either/ordilemma  has 
emerged  in  a  joint  master's  degree  program 
through  which  students  can  study  at  both  Ohio 
University  and  the  University  of  Manchester. 

The  integrated  program  will  allow  students 
to  complete  approximately  a  third  of  their 
graduate  work  at  one  university  and  the 
remainder  at  the  other,  which  will  award  the 
degree.  Students  will  earn  a  masters  degree 
m  international  education. 

The  advantage  for  students  will  be  personal 
exposure  to  both  British  and  American 
education  systems. 

"Graduates  will  have  a  good  notion  of  what 
makes  developed  education  systems  tick,  and 
I  hey  can  pick  and  choose  what  they  want,  "says 
Dean  JohnTUrner.  who  directs  the  program  for 
the  University  of  Manchester. 

Ideas  for  a  joint  program  evolved  from 
discussions  Tjrner  and  Ohio  University 
President  Charles  Ping  had  about  the 
developing  education  systems  in  southern 

Turner,  a  former  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Botswana,  also  had  extensive 
experience  in  Swaziland  and  Lesotho,  three 
nations  in  which  Ohio  University  has 
conducted  education  projects  for  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Developmenl- 

As  originally  conceived,  the  program  was  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  countries,  in  which 
educators  with  no  graduate  work  often  have 
major  responsibilities. 

"They  arrive  on  our  campuses  as  graduate 
students,  but  we  find  that  at  home  they  are 
headmasters,  or  may  be  developing  a  math 
curriculum  for  the  whole  nation."  says  TUrner, 
who  was  in  Athens  in  December. 

The  concept  for  a  joint  degree  program  grew 
as  TUrner  and  Ping  identified  other  potential 
students.  Now  it  is  expected  to  attract  graduate 
students  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  Africa  and  Asia. 

Don  Knox,  who  directs  the  program  for  Ohio 
University,  believes  the  combined  resources 
of  the  two  universities  make  it  particularly 
attractive.  Knox  spent  seven  years  in  Botswana 
and  Swaziland  directing  Ohio  University 
USAID  projects. 

Chinese  engineers  come  to 
campus  to  test  process  that 
makes  carbon  black  from  coal 

Si.N  engineers  from  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  brought  coal  to  campus  in  late  1 989  to 
test  apatenled process forchanging coal  into 
one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  tires! 

Under  terms  of  a  licensing  agreement  with 
the  University,  the  Heilongjiang  Coal  Co.  will, 
within  three  years,  build  the  worlds  first 
commercial  plant  for  producing  carbon  black 
directly  from  coal. 

Carbon  black,  currently  produced  from 
natural  gas  or  petroleum,  gives  tires  their  color 
and.  more  importantly,  durability  in  all 
weather.  It  accounts  for  about  40  percent  of 
a  tires  weight. 

"Both  lower  raw  material  costs  and 
conservation  of  more  expensive  oil  and  natural 
gas  can  be  realized  by  making  carbon  black 
from  coal."  says  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering  Wen  Jia  Chen. 

Chen  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Robert  Savage  are  co-inventors 
of  the  process,  which  they  patented  In  1986 
and  assigned  to  the  University 

The  inventors  anticipate  their  coal 
conversion  process  will  replace  gas  and  oil 
processes  as  conventional  plants  wear  out. 
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Eckes  to  move  to  University 
from  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  post 

Alfred  E.  Eckes.  named  lobe  the  University's 
Eminent  Research  Professor  in  Contemporary 
History,  will  bring  to  the  fall  appointment  a 
combination  of  academic  perspectives  and 
nine  years  ofcareer  experience  on  the  U.S. 
Trade  Commission, 

The  endowed  position  was  awarded  to  the 
University  by  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  and  is 
part  of  the  Selective  Excellence  Program 
created  in  1 984  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly, 

Eckes.  48,  says  he  will  emphasize 
international  trade  issues  in  his  teaching, 
which  will  include  graduate  seminars  in  the 
Contemporary  History  Institute  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  history  and 
business  administration. 

'1  hope  to  communicate  an  understanding  of 
the  dynamic  changes  that  are  altering  the 
global  trade  environment."  he  says. 
"Remaining  competitive  is  one  of  the  great 
challenges  ahead  for  this  nation. " 

Eckes'  government  experience  with  the 
problems  of  international  trade  has  convinced 
him  that  educational  institutions  must 
prepare  students  for  the  competitive  challenges 
ahead. 

"Asa  nation,  we  need  to  give  far  greater 
emphasis  to  the  international  dimension  and 
to  interdisciplinary  approaches."  he  says. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago.  a  typical  university 
graduate  might  travel  abroad  once  or  twice  and 
buy  a  few  imported  products — perhaps  a 
Japanese  radio  and  a  German  car.  But  in  that 
era.  we  lived  in  a  national  economy  and  worked 
for  U.S. -owned  firms.  Today,  college  graduates 
live  and  work  in  a  global  economy." 

Globalization  of  markets  seems  certain  to 
continue,  says  Eckes.  and  the  United  States 
must  export  more  to  sustain  its  standard  of 
living. 

"An  increasing  number  of  Americans  will 
travel  abroad  to  sell  American  products  and 
services  and  an 
increasing  number 
probably  will  work  for 
foreign -owned 
companies  and 
managers  in  the  United 
States." 

To  succeed  in  this 
competitive 
environment.  Eckes 
says  college  graduates 
will  need  to  know 
foreign  languages,  gain 
a  better  understanding 
of  foreign  cultures  and 
histories,  and  establish 
a  commitment  to 
quality  production  and 
irca  zs.  t.cKes  performance.  "In  these 

areas  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
Japanese." 

As  a  research  professor.  Eckes  plans 
historical  research  oncontemporar\'U.S. 
international  trade  problems  and  a  book  on 
U.S.  trade  policy  from  the  protectionist  era  of 
the  1 930s  to  the  post-World  War  II  international 
market. 

Before  serving  on  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  Eckes  was  the  executive  director 
of  the  caucus  for  Republican  members  of 
Congress.  He  was  an  editorial  page  editor  for 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  taught  history  for 
1 0  years  at  Ohio  State  University. 

He  received  a  Ph.D.  in  diplomatic  history 
from  the  University  of  Texas,  an  M.A.  in 
international  relations  from  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  TUfts 
University,  and  studied  international 
economics  on  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  at 
Cambridge  University. 


New onCampus:  Ajj; >n •xunalely  100  new  internalionalsludcnlslrom  26  nations  enmilcd  wiiUcr 
(jtunicr.  Mnsi.  likr  titr  qroup  shown  here,  attended  a  thrce-daii  orienialion  program,  as.sislcd  hy 
peer  counselors  and  facidty  and  staj)'.  The  program  ended  on  an  informal  note  wtth  a  pi/./.a  partij 
and  a  viewing  of  "Batman." 


Chinese  make  up  largest 
group  of  international 
students  studying  on  campus 

Fourteen  new  students  from  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  joined  the  153  already 
studying  at  the  University,  to  keep  China 
at  the  top  among  countries  of  origin  for  the 
University's  international  students. 

In  second  place  was  Korea,  with  1 45,  followed 
by  Japan.  97.  Taiwan,  96.  and  India,  93. 
Others  on  the  Top  lOCountries  of  Origin  list 
were  Indonesia.  56.  Malaysia.  42,  Canada.  36. 
and  Bangladesh  and  Thailand,  both  with  23. 

The  Jive  top  majors  among  international 
students  were  electrical  engineering, 
mathematics,  industrial  and  systems 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering  and 
physics. 

Fall  Quarters  total  international  student 
enrollment  was  1 , 1 88.  divided  between  429 
undergraduates  and  759  graduate  students. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Office  of  International 
and  Student  Services  at  the  end  of  fall  quarter 
expressed  satisfaction  that  "in  spite  of  the 
horrendous  events  in  China  last  June  and  our 
resultant  fear  of  the  impact  they  might  have 
on  enrollment,  we  registered  14  more  new 
students,  keeping  the  PROC  on  the  top  of  our 
country  list." 

Alan  Boyd,  director  of  international  student 
and  faculty  services,  says  he  expects  many 
of  the  Chinese  on  campus  holding  J- 1 
visas  will  take  advantage  of  President  Bush's 
directive  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  after  their  visas  expire. 

About  40,000  Chineses  students  and 
scholars  are  currently  in  the  United  States, 
and  Boyd  said  he  expects  about  two-thirds 
of  the  30.000  here  on  J- 1  visas  will  apply  for 
extensions  under  the  President's  directive. 


University  enlisted  in  new 
space  research  program 

Ohio  University  and  eight  other  universities 
in  the  state  have  been  selected  by  NASA  to 
join  a  new  space  grant  program  to  increase 
space-related  research  and  encourage  interest 
in  space  research  by  U.S.  students. 

The  new  state  consortium  is  called  the  Ohio 
Aerospace  Institute.  Its  offices  are  expected  to 


be  built  In  Cleveland  adjacent  to  the  NASA 
Lewis  Research  Center. 

Members  of  the  OAI  include  Ohio  University. 
Ohio  State,  the  University  of  Akron,  Case 
Western  Reserve,  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
the  UniversityofDayton.  Cleveland  State,  the 
University  of  Toledo  and  Wright  State. 

The  OlA joins  73  other  national  universities 
and  research  centers  in  the  new  national 
program. 

University  researchers  find 
glacial  sediments  produced 
radon  in  Ohio 

When  glaciers  scoured  central  and  northern 
Ohio  more  than  10.000  years  ago.  theylefta 
legacy  of  radon  for  many  modern  homeowners, 
according  to  University  researchers  Geoffrey 
Smith  and  Royal  Mapes. 

In  a  survey  of  345  homes  in  13  counties,  the 
two  geologists  found  radon  levels  above  the 
federal  safety  standard  In  most  areas  where 
Canadian  glaciers  deposited  sediments. 

Their  S66. 500  study  was  commissioned  by 
the  Ohio  Air  Quality  Development  Authority, 
and  basement  air  samples  were  taken  last 
winter. 

More  than  half  the  homes  surveyed  in  nine 
counties  registered  basement  readings  for 
radon  above  lour  picocuries  per  liter  of  air.  the 
researchers  found. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
considers  four  picocuries  as  the  upper 
threshold  for  safety  A  plcocurie  is  a 
measurement  of  radioactivity. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  5.000  to  20.000 
people  will  die  this  year  of  lung  cancer  due  to 
radon,  which  is  a  naturally  occurring  gas 
formed  by  the  decay  of  uranium  in  the  earth  s 
soil. 

The  1 3  counties  selected  by  Smith  and  Mapes 
for  their  variety  of  glacial  sediments  were 
Champaign.  Fairfield,  Franklin.  Licking. 
Logan.  Miami.  Pickaway  Portage.  Ross.  Stark. 
Summit.  Union  and  Wayne. 
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Teaching  About  the 
Environment  in  the  90s 

Gloom?Yes. 
Doom?  No. 

liyBiifunMiNuUy 


As  wrrnt  era  new  decade,  there  is  a 
f^rowlnfj  awareness  of  profound 
c'hanfjes  In  our  planet's  life-support 
systems: 
•  Amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
I   mclliane  unprecedented  in 
iiiariklnds  earthly  tenure  are  accumulating  in 
the  atmosphere  a tul.  by  many  projections. 
ralslnj4  global  letiiperalures. 

•  A huj^e  hole  is  developing  in  Ihc stratospheres 
ozone  layii,  hu  teasing  ultraviolet  radiation  that 
tsharniluKopl.iuls  and  animals. 

•  The  work!  s  i.iin  Iniisls  are  beln^  destroyed, 
with  plan  I  .Hid  ariiiiial  species  of  unknown 
quantity  and  use  falling  into  oblivion. 

•  Chemical  wastes  are  seeping  into  groundwater 
sources  from  leaky  underground  gasoline 
storage  tanks,  municipal  landfills  and  countless 
industrial  and  agricultural  sources. 


Despite  these  disturbing  trends,  three  Ohio 
University  professors  In  environmental 
disciplines  say  there  Is  still  room  for  hope. 

Here  Ibd^.  Gone  Tomorroiw? 

Teaching  evolution  gives  Zoology  Professor 
(ierald  Svendsen  an  uncommon  perspective. 

"About  3  billion  years  ago,"  Svendsen  says, 
"there  wasa  massive  die-off  of  99  percent  of  life 
on  Earth.  The  cause  was  the  evolution  of 
photosynthesis,  which  produced  oxygen — a  very 
corrosive,  toxic  substance  that  we  are  able  to 
neutralize.  Anyway,  the  oxygen  producers  killed 
off  most  of  the  anaerobic  bacteria  that  had 
inhabited  the  Earth. 

"We  sec  these  repeated  evolutionary  scenarios 
in  which  populations  grow,  alter  their 
environment  and  cause  massive  destruction 
around  themselves." 

Svendsen  says  that  while  humans  have  been 
"extremely  successful"  in  proliferating  and 


"Geography  majors  are  being  offered 

more  tools  than  ever  before,  with 

increased  emphasis  on  statistical 

analysis,  computer  graphics,  and  use  of 

satellite  data  and  other  high  tech 

information  systems." 

—Dr.Ted  Bernard 

modifying  the  environment,  they  do  seem  to  be 
following  the  trend. 

"Our  excesses  due  to  our  capacities  also 
probably  mean  that  we  may  very  qu  ickly  cause 
our  own  demise,"  he  says. 


Even  as  Svendsen  ticks  off  reasons  for  doom, 
he  refuses  to  succumb  togloom :  he  is  too  cheerful 
personally  and  too  active  politically. 

For  one  thing,  he  chairs  the  1 6.000-member 
Ohio  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

"Businessmen  and  politicians  appreciate  that 
the  Sierra  Club  does  its  homework,  weighs  costs 
and  benefits,  and  lobbies  in  a  somewhat  rational 
rather  than  emotional  manner. "  he  says. 

Tops  on  Svendsens  personal  environmental 
priority  list  is  population  control. 

"If  population  control  is  not  done  in  a  rational, 
controlled  manner,  it  will  happen  in  a  very 
traumatic  manner. "he says.  "Massive 
starvation.  Political  instability.  Economic 
instability." 

Despite  the  constant  barrage  of  bad  news 
about  the  environment.  Svendsen  says  a  lesson 
from  the  recent  past  should  hearten  us, 

■Remember  the 60s?Weecologists  were 
talking  about  Lake  Erie  being  dead,  right?  But 
natural  systems  have  tremendous  resiliency,  an 
ability  to  cure  themselves  if  given  a  chance. 

"The  thing  is.  we  have  to  give  them  a  chance." 

To  prepare  students  for  the  1 990s.  Svendsen 
says  he  tries  to  "make  students  ecologically 
conscious  of  the  way  they  live.  1  don  ■(tell  them 
that  they  should  feel  guilty.  Every  organism  that 
has  ever  evolved  has  altered  the  environment  and 
had  impact  on  other  organisms." 

Svendsen  says  he  knows  industrial  leaders 
who  are  willing  to  "write  a  S 1 .000  check  for  the 
Sierra  Club  or  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  to  save 
elephants,  then  they  walk  right  into  their 
boardroom  and  make  a  decision  which  has  very 
detrimental  environmental  consequences.  We 
have  to  learn  that  we  can't  separate  our 
professional  lives  from  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

Water — Polluted  Mfeiter— Everywhere 

As  the  80s  ended.  Ohio  University 
hydrogeologist  Moid  Ahmad  was  presenting 
papers  at  national  and  international  geological 


Confronting... 

AIDS, 
Addiction 
and  Aging 


ByBillEstep 


Ask  a  group  of  health  care 
professionals  what  is  the  most 
iitiportanl  health  issue  of  the 
1 990s.  and  you're  lil<ely  to  get 
more  than  one  answer. 
Some  will  say  it's  the  growing 
epidemicofAIDS. 

Some  will  say  it's  adequate  long-term  care  for 
an  aging  America. 

Still  others  will  say  It's  the  nation's  drug 
problem  or  skyrocketing  health  care  costs. 

'It's  like  having  a  bag  full  of  water  with  a  lot  of 
holes.  You  grab  here  and  it  squeezes  out  over 
there."  John  Wolf.  D.O. .  associate  professor  of 
family  medicine,  says  of  the  dilemma  facing  the 
health  care  industry. 

Wolf  treats  anywhere  from  1 2  to  20  patients  a 
day— four  days  a  week — in  Ohio  University's 
osteopathic  medical  clinic.  He  also  writes  a 
weekly  column  on  family  medicine  that  is 
published  in  90  newspapers  nationwide. 

Wolf  calls  the  1990s  an  age  of  opportunity  for 
the  medical  and  health  care  professions.  "Times 
of  difficulty  are  times  of  challenge."  he  says. 

Others  are  less  optimistic,  especially  when  it 
«)mcs  to  the  subject  of  AIDS. 

The  AIDS  Epidemic 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
nearly  1 10.000  Americans  had  been  diagnosed 
with  AIDS  through  October  1 989.  Further 
estimates  indicate  that  nearly  two  million 
Americans  may  be  HIV-infected.  More  than 
62,000  have  succumbed  to  AIDS,  with  the  death 
loll  expected  to  rise  to  263,000  by  1 992. 
according  to  the  US,  Public  Health  Service, 

A  recent  Rand  Corporation  study  estimated 
the  cost  of  medical  treatment  for  an  individual 


with  AIDS — from  the  point  of  diagnosis  to 
death— ranges  from  S70.000  to  SI 50.000.  The 
natlonalcost  for  treatment  in  1991  is  projected 
tobeS8.5  billion, 

"When  1  look  at  the  1 990s  and  what  the  AIDS 
issue  will  bring,  I  realize  that  we've  only  touched 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  from  a  health  standpoint." 
says  Marsha  Gathron,  associate  professor  of 
health  and  sport  sciences.  "1  hate  to  think  of  what 
we'll  be  facing  in  five  to  1 0  years. 

"Researchers  are  telling  us  we're  looking  at 
least  at  1 0  years  before  we're  even  close  to 
developing  a  vaccine  that  will  help  the  AIDS 
patient.  And  that's  only  speculation." 


"AIDS  is  going  to  cliange  the  focus  of 
community  health  services  in  a  way 
no  other  health  issue  has.... " 

— Dr.  Marsha  Gathron 


Gathron  is  coordinating  Ohio  University's 
effort  in  a  new  project  aimed  at  creating  a 
statewide  AIDS  education  curriculum. 

The  project  will  involve  developing  an  AIDS 
course  and  videotapes  that  will  be  made  available 
lo  all  67  public  universities  and  colleges  in  Ohio. 

Bowling  Green  State  University  will 
administer  the  one-year.  S98.000  grant  from  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Health.  Ohio  University. 
BowlingGreen.  Kent  State,  Miami  University 
and  Ohio  State  will  coordinate  the  distribution  of 
materials  for  their  particular  regions  of  thestate. 


Or.  Marsha  Gathron 
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conferences  calling  for  the  "capture"  of  excess 
carbon  dioxide  through  massive  worldwide 
planting  of  trees  in  barren  areas. 

Closer  to  home,  he  was  sounding  alarms  in  the 
news  media  about  chemical  injection  wells 
threatening  the  Ohio  River 

Ahmads  environmental  concerns  transcend 
his  field.  He  thinks  mankind  is  heading  for  a  day 
of  reckoning. 

The  choice.  Ahmad  says,  is  dramatically 
reduced  consumption  in  developed  countries  or 
"ecological  devastation  for  the  entire  earth." 

"Due  to  industry  and  agriculture,  we  have 
already  polluted  much  ofour  water."  he  says.  But 
Ahmad  says  we  still  have  time  to  act. 


"The  choice  is  drcimatically  reduced 
consumption  by  developed  countries... 
or  ecological  devastation  for  the 
entire  earth." 

— Dr.  Moid  Ahmad 


In  his  course  on  water  pollution.  Ahmad  tries 
to  persuade  students  who  are  developing 
technical  know-how  "that  they  really  should  face 
the  problem  of  pollution.  There  are  chemicals  we 
use  in  homes,  in  agriculture  and  industry  that 
don't  have  to  be  used.  We  have  to  revert  to  a  much 
simplerlife." 

Earth  Day *s  20th  Anniversary 

Geography  Professor  Ted  Bernard  lielped 
organize  the  first  Earth  Day  at  Ohio  University  in 
April  1970.  and  the  10th  anniversary  celebration 
in  1980.  He's  a  leader  again  for  Earth  Days  20th 
in  April  1990. 


Bernard,  who  is  faculty  advisor  to  the 
University's  Ecology  Club,  says  his  enduring 
interest  in  the  environment  comes  with  the 
territory'. 

"Every  environmental  problem  has  a  spatial 
context,  and  geography  is  the  science  of  place." 
Bernard  says. 

Americans  entered  the  80s  "shocked  and 
aware."  he  says,  from  the  nuclear  reactor 
accident  at  Three  Mile  Island.  Pa, .  and  the 
discovery  of  per\'asive  hazardous  waste  at  Love 
Canal.  N.Y. 

Nevertheless  the  decade  became  a  time  of  an 
"immense  retrenchment"  on  the  environmental 
front  by  a  federal  government  more  interested  n  i 
deregulation. 

Bernard  expects  a  resurgence  of 
environmental  laws  in  the  90s.  but  from  the 
bottomuprather  than  from  the  top  down, 

"There  are  so  many  problems  locally  based,  in 
people's  backyards,  and  the  federal  government 
is  not  taking  the  lead. "  he  says. 

Undergraduates  evidently  sense  the 
importance  of  environmental  issues:  a  course  for 
non-majors  on  the  impact  of  humans  on  the 
environment  consistently  draws  up  to  300 
students  each  quarter 

Geography  majors  are  being  offered  more  tools 
than  ever  before.  Bernard  says,  with  increased 
emphasis  on  statistical  analysis,  computer 
graphics  and  use  of  satellite  data  and  other  high 
tech  information  systems. 

"I  also  argue  strenuously  for  the  value  of  being 
able  to  write  about  science  in  an  organized,  clear 
lashion."  Bernard  says.  "My  students  who  have 
been  out  there  working  for  live  or  10  years  are 
lelling  me  that  writing  term  papers  and  critiques 
was  the  most  valuable  requirement  they  had.  1 
don't  think  that  will  change  in  the  90s." 


"But  natural  systems  have  tremendous 
resiliency,  an  ability  to  cure  themselves 
if  given  a  chance.  The  thing  is.  we  have  to 
give  them  a  chance." 

—Dr.  GeraldSvendsen 


Gathron  says 
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altered  its  lifestyle  sii 
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"The  numbers  are 
homosexuals."  Gath 


h  shows  that  the  only 
k"  population  which  has 
ice  the  onslaught  of  AIDS  i 
me  cant  be  said  for  IV  dru^ 
id  college  students, 
stabilizing  in  the  area  of 
says.  "Theyr 


advantage  of  the  education.  They're  changing 
their  at-risk  behaviors. 

"Adults  are  getting  the  message,  but  we're  not 
the  future.  Where  were  not  having  any  Impact 
whatsoever  is  with  the  IV  drug  users  and  our 
young  people — adolescents  and  college  students 
They're  still  living  a  carefree,  promiscuous 
lifestyle. 

"Our  research  shows  us  adolescents  are 
engaging  in  sexual  activity  as  early  as  1 1 . " 

"AIDS  is  going  to  change  the  focus  of 
community  health  services  in  a  way  no  other 
health  issue  has."  she  says.  "It's  already  affecting 
the  way  we  provide  care  and  the  provisions  for 


The  Problem  of  Drug  Addiction 

Gathron  says  the  problems  of  AIDS  and  drug 
addiction  havecaus«i  her  to  teach  her  current 
community  health  services  students  differently 
than  those  that  graduated  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Thousands  of  babies  are  being  born  to 
mothers  addicted  to  crack  cocaine  each  year. 
Gathron  says  the  nation  is  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  expensive  training  these  children  will 
require  to  become  self-sufficient.  Also  on  the  rise 
are  infant  mortality  rates  and  the  number  of 
children  born  with  AIDS. 

"To  prepare  a  severely  addicted  crack-cocaine 
child  from  the  moment  they're  born  to  pre- 
school, we  could  spend  anywhere  from  S50.000 
to  S75. 000 just  in  preparation, "Gathron  says. 


"The  costs  of  mainstreaming  these  children  will 
be  staggering  and  could  change  the  face  of 
education." 

An  Aging  America 

Another  factor  that  will  change  the  face  of 
health  care  in  the  1 990s  is  that  Americans  are 
growing  old.  In  1 950,  people  65  or  over  made  up 
just  7.7  percent  of  the  population.  Now  the 
number  is  up  to  12  percent  and,  as  the  baby 
boomers  hit  their  golden  years,  that  figure  will 
reach  1 7.3  percent  by  the  year  2020.  The  biggesi 
increase  will  be  in  the  group  85  and  over 

Between  1 980  and  2040.  experts  reportedly 
project  a  1 60  percent  rise  in  physician  visits  by 
the  elderly,  a  200  percent  increase  in  days  of 
hospital  care,  and  a  280  percent  growth  in  the 
number  of  nursing-home  residents. 

A  serious  shortage  of  nursing  home  beds, 
cost-containment  measures  by  hospitals,  and 
the  growing  problem  of  Alzheimer's  will  only 


"...There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  pressure 
to  limit  high-technology  services  for 
the  elderly  and  the  pooE  " 

— Dean  Michael  Harter 


complicate  the  problem,  according  to  Michael 
Harter.  dean  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  a  former  health  care  administrator 
In  the  1 990s,  Harter  envisions  a  proliferation 
ofcontinuing-care  retirement  communities  and 
n-home  care  for  the  elderly.  "As 


our  nation  becomes  older  and  older,  there  will  be 
more  people  cared  for  in  their  home  by  offspring. " 
says  Harter 

Many  older  Americans  will  suffer  from 
Alzheimer's,  a  crippling  disease  with  no  known 
cause  or  cure.  Recent  research  found  more  than 
10  percent  of  Americans  65  and  older— and 
nearly  half  of  those  over  85^are  suffering  from 
"probable-Alzheimer's.  The  National  Institute 
on  Aging  projects  an  alarming  14  million 
Alzheimer  s  victims  by  the  year  2050, 

The  Impact  on  Health  Care  Costs 

"The  majority  of  Americans  have  come  to 
believe  they  have  the  right  to  receive  the  best 
medical  care  possible,"  says  Harter.  "But 
there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  pressure  to  limit 
high-technology  services  for  the  elderly  and 
the  poor 

"Where  do  you  draw  the  line  with  a  terminally 
ill  patient?  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  in 
administering  extraordinary  procedures  to 
sustain  life?  Do  you  spend  $40,000  when  Ihe 
patient  is  82 years  of  ageandhasclogged  arteries 
and  needs  a  coronary  bypass?  Do  you  call  it 
quits?" 

Clearly  the  task  ahead  will  be  a  difficult  one  lor 
health  care  practitioners.  In  addition  to  the  three 
as— AIDS,  addiction  and  aging— there  are 
diseases  without  cures,  questions  of  ethics,  and 
debates  over  why  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  is  uninsured  and  who  should  carry 
the  burden  of  rising  health  care  costs.  □ 
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One  Teacher's 
Perspective 


AsrtrpdtlsiHi — iindtrMUjucsoI  — the  Hill  Ions 
schoolspourcdout  tiUhe 80b.  (ratiuTs like 
Gladys  Galloway  conllnucdio  do  Iheir  Job — the 
exhausrinfj;raskorins(ructingchlldren  with  diverse 
needs  from  diverse  backgrounds — six  hours  a  day.  five 
days  a  week,  up  to  200  days  a  year 

Galloway  be^an  (eachlngln  1953.  and  Ihcn  look  23 
yearsofflobeahomemakcr.  raising  two  daughters  and 
ason.bccomlnga  Girl  Scout  leader  and  running  a 
school  library  as  a  volunteer. 

The  Athens  resident,  married  to  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Economies  Lowell  Galloway,  enrolled  on 
campus  In  1974  to  refrain,  taught  part-time,  and 
returned  lofull-ttmctcachlngm  1977. 

She  found  a  far  different  world  than  the  one  she  had 
left  In  the 50s. 


Gladys  Galtoway 


"Tht'n.  most  ofmystudcnis  tame  from  Iwo-parent 
homes.  Mom  was  al  lionu*.  and  her  major  eoiieem  was 
(he  lamllys  well  behi;;."  Galloway  says.  "II I  lold  a  child. 
You  re  In  blK  (rouble.'  we  bo(h  knew  (ha(  al  home  they 
would  he  lu  big  trouble." 

*■  |ii"u,i\  [ Ill  ihat  the  schools  of  the  late  70s  and 

■"^t''  '^'  I'  '    I I  lolakeon  theworkofthefamllyand 

"1    '"  '  'I IS  well  as  (each  academic  subjecls 


"Wli 


"Hove 


'  li  children  about  AIDS? 
1 1 1  drugs?  Wlio  Is  supposed 

udicTcai  hen, fllii' Year 


lire 


;.in.l  woulil  km- lo  h.iv<>  Ihe  luxurvof 
concentratliiKoncontent.onbaslcskllls— all  (he areas 
(he  many  repor(ssay  weareweak  In." 

A  major  problem  the  90s  must  tackle,  she  says.  Is  the 
wavschonlsarelnnded.  Galloway,  who  tcachesa  course 

''"'"'  ""' 1 1  (iMcatlon.says."lcaneotocampus 

■I'ld   '  '     I  III'  art  this  and  (hat.  Here,  1  have  to 

'1^'  I'll  'ill' Ill  paper  Tticblaeklop  our  kids  play 

on  i-v(  I  iiiiibliii^.  and  a  funding  cut  closed  our 
computer  lab. 

■Why?  l.lttle  kids  cant  vole.  How  can  you  protest 
what  happens  In  the  worldVlbrn  down  aschool  levy." 

Galloway  also  sees  a  need  for  all  teaehcis  lobe  trained 
to  educate  children  with  special  needs  who  are  now 
being  "malnstreamed"  into  regular  classrooms.  More 
guidance  counselors  are  also  needed,  she  says,  and 
<  lasssize  remains  crucial,  so  the  teacher  can  work  with 
I  arh  child. 

She  welcomes  the  trend  lliat  Is  seeing  professionals 
irom  other  fields  move  Into  teaching,  as  her  older 
daughter  did.  and  foresees  more  and  more  states 
restructuring  certification  requirements  to  aid  such 
iransitions. 

"1  don't  feel  hopelessness  at  the  situation  we  face  in 
ihis  decade.'Galioway says.  "I  carry  abag  that  says. 
Children  Are  the  Future.  Teachers  Are  the  Kev.'Thats 
my  philosophy."  D 


In  Education:  Restoring  the 
'^Community  of  Discourse  and  Values'* 


E 


d  Stevens,  professor  of 
curriculum  and  instruction, 
describes  the  1 980s  as  a  time 
of  "fragmented  reform  efforts 
going  in  all  directions  at  once. 
The  real  problem  was  that 
there  was  no  common 


foundation  todcl 

educational  reform  should  take."  he  says. 

Restoring  that  foundation,  which  he  terms  the 
"communityofdiscourse  and  values."  is  the  task 
of  the  1 990s.  And  he  believes  its  a  task  that 
universities — particularly  state-supported  ones 
like  Ohio  University— can  play  a  major  role  in. 
"The  reform  papers  of  the  80s,  starling  with 
A  Nation  at  Risk  in  1 983.  were  top-down 
documents."  he  says,  " — a  few  telling  the  many 
what  to  do."  He  terms  their  impact  "minimal." 
Stevens  had  "no  problem"  with  the  turmoil  of 
the  80s  education  scene.  "Tlirmoil  is  unsettling 
by  definition,  but  it  can  lead  to  new  searches  for 
understanding. !  see  it  more  as  opportunity  than 
instability." 
The  80s  were  "extremely  frustrating  because 

we  saw  only  simplistic  ways  of 

dealing  with  what  was  seen  as 

the  miseducation  of  American 

youth."  he  says.  "The  formulas 

presented^to  get  back  to  the 

basics,  give  students  lists  of 

facts,  and  lest  them  on  (hem — 

were  prescriptive,  narrowand 

uUlitarian." 
The  community  of  discourse. 

Stevens  says,  will  define  the 

context  foruniversily-school- 

workplace  relations.  "It  will 

embrace  a  concept  of 

citizenship  that  is  intellectual 

and  social  as  well  as  political. 

and  concern  itself  with 

multiple  intelligences  and 

multiple  literacies. 
"The  shift  in  the  90s  will  be  to 

a  shared  vision  growing  out  of 

open-ended  dialogue  on  what 

constitutes  the  ideal  education 

and  the  ideal  connection 

among  university,  school  and 

workplace." 
Stevens,  former chairof the 

School  of  Curriculum  and 

Instruction  and  a  scholar  of  the 

history  and  philosophy  of  education,  foresees 

continuation  ofsomelate  80s  trends  as  well  as 

new  developments  in  this  decade: 

•  Continuation  of  the  accountability  movement, 
with  school  administrators,  school  boards, 
school  systems,  school  teachers  and  their 
higher  education  counterparts  held 
accountable  for  good  management  and 

good  education. 

•  A  "tremendous  number"  of  educational 
experiments,  ranging  from  alternative  schools 
to  alternatives  in  teacher  education  and 
certification. 

•  An  "exciting  time"  in  educational  technology, 
with  teachers  experimenting  in  developing 
higher  order  cognitive  skills  using  technology 
that  is  now  or  will  be  available. 

"We  have  the  ability  to  create  alternative 
deliverysystemsforabroad  range  of  difterenl 
types  of  intelligences  and  learning  styles." 
Stevens  says. 

•  New  versions  of  what  were  once  called  lab 
schools.  "Colleges  and  schools  of  education  will 
be  experimenting  with  'clinical  schools'  to  give 
preservice  students  a  high  quality  experience 
before  entering  the  profession.  More  in-service 
training  for  teachers  and  programs  to  create 
expert  clinicians  to  oversee  the  student 
teaching  process  will  also  be  seen.  Stevens 
says. 


After  the  turmoil  of  the  80s .  the  major 
task  of  the  90s  is  to  create  a  shared 
vision  of  the  direction  education 
reform  should  take 


»  More  attempts  to  professionalize  teaching, 
through  establishing  a  national  standards 
board  and  national  and  state-wide 
standardized  testing  in  teacher  certification 
and  student  performance. 

»  More  school  partnerships  with  business  or 
school-business-parent  partnerships,  such 
as  those  in  Rochester.  N.Y..  and  Chicago. 
Again.  Stevens  says,  these  partnerships 
require  a  community  of  discourse  to  provide  a 
common  languageand  values  to  guide  them. 
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I  More  alternatives  in  teacher  education,  with 
private  campuses  integrating  professional 
preparation  with  liberal  arts,  and  colleges  and 
schools  of  education  creating  new  avenues  to 
prepare  individuals  for  teaching  as  a  second 


•  Heightened  concern  about  issues  of  equity  and 

equal  opportunity,  tempered  by  fiscal 

constraints. 

The  ferment  created  by  the  search  for  a 
communityofdiscourse  and  values  and  the 
experimentation  already  under  way  should  lead 
to  optimism.  Stevens  says. 

"In  Ihe  1980s,  we  heard  a  lot  of  critics  and  not 
much  positive  was  said.  The  80s  me  generation' 
turned  education  to  a  morevocationallzed. 
mechanistic  outlook,  with  pressure  on  tojustify 
knowledge  and  skills  in  terms  of  immediate 
utility  and  potential  human  capital. 

Tm  optimistic  that  the  90swill  allow  us  to 
move  beyond  these  outdated  doctrines."  Q 


By  Nancy  Roe 
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Provost  Jim  Bruning : 

The  Academic  Perspective 


ssasm 


Provost  sees  a  strong 
University  ready  to  tackle 
the  problems  facing  higher 
education  in  this  decade 


1 


AS  Ohio  University  points 
toward  the  third  century 
with  its  upcoming 
fund-raising  campaign. 
Provost  Jim  Bruning  says 
he  looks  around  campus  and 
seesa  healthy  nislitution 
with  steadily  growing  enrollment  and 
high-quality  students. 

On  the  academic  front,  he  sees  a  dedicated 
effort  in  undergraduate  teaching  and  new 
national  recognition  for  the  University  and  its 
faculty  in  scholarship  and  research. 

As  we  enter  the  1990s.  Id  say  Ohio  University 
is  in  as  excellent  a  condition  as  it  has  ever  been." 
Bruning  says. 

As  the  chief  academic  officer  and  budget 
planner — and  as  an  administrator  overseeing 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  numerous 
departments  and  units  across  campus — 
Bruning  has  been  a  catalyst  in  Ohio  University's 
success  story. 

That's  not  to  say  Bruning  and  other  higher 
educat  ion  administrators  across  the  country 
dont  face  an  array  of  problems  and  concerns  in 
the  1990s.  To  the  contrary. 

The  costs  of  tuition,  health  care,  building 
maintenance,  library  acquisitions,  research 
equipment— you  name  it — have  been  rising  at  un 
alarming  rate. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  the  impending 
faculty  shortage  predicted  for  the  mid-  to 
late-1 990s.  Ohio  University  lost  a  whole 
generation offaculty  in  the  1970s.  Bruning sa\x 
when  declining  enrollments  and  tight  budget- 
led  to  termination  ofcontracts  and  a  general 
moratorium  on  hiring. 


"IVe  held  five  different  positions  at 
three  distinctly  different 
universities — and  they  all  happen  to 
have  been  Ohio  University. , .  ." 

— Provost  James  Braning 


"Recruitment  and  retention  offaculty  was  a 
topic  of  great  discussion  at  the  last  national 
meeting  1  attended."  he  says. 'and  there  was  talk 
ofworking  toward  a  cooperative  effort  nationallv 
to  reestablish  something  like  the  now  defunct 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  which  paid  for 
students  to  go  to  graduate  school  full-time." 

(The  program  allowed  Bruning  to  finish  both 
his  masters  and  PhD  in  psychology  in  three 
yearsat  the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  early  1960s,) 

But  the  biggest  challenge  the  University  may 
face  is  how  to  balance  its  quest  for  research 
dollars  with  the  institutional  commitment  to 
improve  the  general  education  curriculum. 

"The  costs  of  research  are  high .  and  we  must 
find  new  sources  for  grants  and  new  ways  to 
stretch  dollars,"  Bruning  says. 

"Clearly,  there's  been  a  change  in  philosophy  in 
funding  agencies  like  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  others.  Those  changes  don't 
help  institutions  of  Ohio  University's  size.  In  the 
last  five  years,  agencies  like  NSF  have  moved  away 
from  awarding  grants  to  individual  researchers 
to  making  more  grants  available  to  large  research 
teams." 

Bruning  says  multidisciplinary  approaches 
such  as  those  recently  established  in  molecular 
and  cellular  biology,  contemporary  history, 
neurobiology,  tropical  and  geographical 
diseases,  and  applied  and  professional  ethics, 
are  an  essential  ingredient  in  Ohio  University's 
future. 

"We  need  to  become  more  efficient  in  both  the 
areas  of  science  and  non-science."  he  says,  "and 
it  has  become  critical  that  we  have  cooperative 
programming. 
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"In  the  sciences,  the  cost  of  research 
equipment  is  going  up  at  an  astronomical  rate. 
And  it's  going  to  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  justify  the  kind  of  expenditures  that  are 
required  ifwe  are  going  to  be  a  major  research 

"But  weve  improved  our  position,  and  that's 
the  important  thing.  Overthepastyear.ourbasic 
research  funding  has  gone  up  about  25  percent, 
and  overall  funding  with  grants  and  contracts 
has  increased  6  percent.  Were  movingahead. 

"But  the  problem  1  see  in  talking  about  our 
increased  emphasis  on  research  is  that  it 
somehowleads  to  the  conclusion  that  wedonl 
think  undergraduate  education  is  important 
any  longer.  And  thats  simply  not  true." 

The  University's  long-range  planning 
document.  TouJord  (he  Third  Century; /ssues 
and  C/ioices/orOhio  University,  calls  for  placing 
equal  importance  on  genera!  education  and 
graduate  scholarship  and  research. 

Bruning  has  worked  for  four  different 
presidents  and  held  numerous  posts  during  his 
27  years  on  campus,  including  department  chair 


of  psychology,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vice  provost  for  planning. 
He  was  named  University  provost  in  1982. 

A  Universi  ty  Professor  awardee  and  an 
accomplished  researcher,  he  has  published  more 
than  50  articles,  written  three  books,  and  still 
teaches  a  stat  istics  class  once  a  year. 

"As  Hell  people.  I've  held  five  different  posit  ions 
at  three  distinctly  different  universities— and 
they  all  happen  to  have  been  Ohio  University  in 
Athens.  Ohio. "  Bruning  says.  "When  !  came  here 
in  1962.  the  campus  was  growing  wildly  Then 
the  enrollment  dropped  sharply.  Now  there's 
been  stability  and  gradual  growth  back  up. 

"I've  been  fortunate.  I've  worked  for  and  with 
good  people,  I  just  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time."  U 


ByBillEstep 
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1 0  •  "Holzer  has  achieved  the  goal  of  most  artists — to  express  herself  and  to  communicate  to  others. 

STRAIGHT  TALK 

-^^^ 

"Midwesteraers  are  impatient 

with  things  that  are  either 

too  elaborate  or  too  silly. 

They  want  to 

get  things  done... 

expeditious, 

as  in  fast  and  right" 

—Jenny  Holzer.  BFA  72 
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The  Ohio  University  Connection 

Holder's  family  lies  to  Ohio  IJniverslly  are  diverse: 
sister.  Julie  Holzer  ol  Southern  Fines.  N.C,  lAB  771; 

aunt.  Alice BeasleyHivelyol  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

I AB  -M I ;  auni .  Roberta  WUheltn  Holzer  of  Galllpolls 

(AB  781:  and  rousin.  Candace  Mathews 

BridKewaler  ofOrange  Park.  FlalBA '671.  are 

graduates.  Agrandfalhcr.  Dr.  Charles E,  Holzer.  Sr.. 

and  uncle.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Holzer  Jr..  served  on  the 

Ohio  University  Board  of  Trustees. 


Last  December  in  New 
York — as  testimony 
to  the  significance  of 
her  work — media 
artist  Jenny  Holzer. 
BFA  72.  was  given  the  entire 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum  for  her  exclusive  use. 

The  totally  cylindrical  space  ol 
the  museum  was  transformed 
into  aglittcring  tube  of  thought- 
provoking  straight-talk  by  this 
widely  acclaimed  artist. 

Her  words  were  dazzingly 
presented  by  the  longest  LED 
(li,ght  emitting  diode)  two-color 
sign  in  the  world.  Five  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  of  black  boxes 
housing  the  diodes  wound  their 
way  up  three  stories  in  the  spiral 
that  is  the  Guggenheim. 

Holzers  pithy  aphorisms  and 
phrases  were  also  carved  on  1 7 
red  granite  benches  placed  in  a 
35  foot  circle  on  the  main  floor 


and  on  27white  benches  lined 
in  cemetery  rows  on  the  second 
floor  These  solid,  weighty 
benches  with  a  Stonehenge 
aura  stood  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  throbbing,  pulsating  life  of 
the  LED  sign. 

If  you  missed  the 
Guggenheim  show,  you  can 
view  Holzers  stunning  work 
this  May  in  Venice.  Italy  Her 
controversial  selection  as  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  1990 
Venice  Biennale —  the  first 
woman  American  artist 
chosen — has  made  her 
internationally  known. 

Who  is  Jenny  Holzer  and  how 
did  she  get  to  the  Guggenheim 
and  to  Venice? 

Holzer  is  a  39-year-old 
self-proclaimed  "lefty  liberal 
feminist"  who  was  bom  in 
Gallipolis.  Ohio,  and  raised  in 
Lancaster  She  attended  Duke 
University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  before  graduating  from 
Ohio  University. 

She  became  disillusioned 
with  conventional  painting 


while  in  graduate  school  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  -" 
in  1 975  and  began  public 
experiments  with  art.  She 
painted  long  pieces  of  fabric  and 
left  them  on  the  beach.  She  set 
out  bread  scraps  in  geometric 
piittems  to  form  the  munching 
pigeons  Into  squares  and 
triangles.  Her  observations  of 
the  people  who  noticed  this 
"found"  art  encouraged  further 
anonymous  projects. 

Holzer  moved  to  New  York  in 
1976  to  attend  the  Whitney 
Museum's  Independent  Study 
Program.  There  she  was 
presented  with  an  intimidating 
reading  list  of  volumes  on 
Western  and  Eastern  culture 
and  thought.  A  desire  to  make  %■ 
these  ideas  easier  to  digest 
caused  her  to  "translate  these 
things  into  a  language  that  was 
accessible. " 

The  resulting  "Truisms"  were 
typed  on  paper  and  plastered 
on  walls  in  the  ci  ty.  The  short 
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From  Jenny  Holzer's 
l9H9Lctmenls  Series. 
IDeathCameand 
HeLooked...} 
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(o  Central  Park  in  Nciv  York  CiUj. 


one-  liners  progressed  onto 
T-shirts,  baseball  hats,  and — 
through  the  interest  of  the 
Public  Art  Fund— to  the 
Spectracolor  board  in  Times 
Square.  This  introduction  to 
the  electronic  media  was  the 
catalyst  Holzer  needed  to 
broadcast  her  increasingly 
personal  ideas  to  the  world. 

The  foUowlngyears  have 
brought  Holzer  astounding 
opportunities  to  present  her 
word-art.  They  have  blipped 
from  the  publicity  board  at 
Caesar's  Palace,  the  scoreboard 
at  Candlestick  Park,  and  on 
MTV: 

"People  are  nuts  if  they  think 
they  control  their  lives. "  "Abuse 
of  power  comes  as  no  surprise." 
"It  takes  awhile  before  you  can 
step  over  inert  bodies  and  go 
ahead  with  what  you  were 
wanting  to  do. "  "Lack  of 
charisma  can  be  fatal. "  "Money 


creates  taste.""!  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  know  in  case  it  is  of  use. " 

Recognition  came  earlier  in 
foreign  countries  for  this 
unusual  art.  Holzer  first 
exhibited  solo  in  Germany, 
France,  Holland  and  Canada. 
The  Barbara  Gladstone  Gallery 
in  New  York's  SoHo  district 
began  Holzer's  American  solo 
exhibitions  in  1982.  In  1983. 
Holzer's  LED  boxes  were  on  the 
wall  of  the  Whitney  Musuem  s 
Biennal. 

Holzer's  conventional  and 
comfortable  Ohio  up-bringing 
would  probably  surprise  the 
fascinated  viewers  of  Europe 
and  America  who  ooh  and  ahh 
and  grumble  and  think  when 
they  read  her  thoughts.  She  is 
the  grandaughter  of  the  late 
Athens  businessman  Fred 
Beasley.  and  the  daughter  of 
former  Lancaster  Ford  dealer 
Dick  Holzer  and  Virginia 
Beasley  Holzer. 

Holzer  credits  her  short, 
declarative  statements  to  her 


Midwestern  background: 
"Midwestemers  are  impatient 
with  things  that  are  either 
too  elaborate  or  too  silly.  They 
want  to  get  things  done. . . 
expeditious,  as  in  fast  and 
right." 

Holzer  explains  the  different 
mediums  which  carry  her 
messages — hats,  shirts,  signs, 
benches  and  coffins — by  saying. 
"I  always  feel  safer  if  the  object  I 
make  is  also  a  functional  object, 
because  then  I  figure  if  the  art 
stinks,  someone  can  still  sit  on 
it.  or  take  the  sign  and  sell  a  hot 
dog  with  it." 

What  makes  her  work  art? 
Communication.  Attention. 
Holzer  has  achieved  the  goal  of 
most  artists — to  express  herself 
and  to  communicate  to  others. 
People  stop  and  look.  They 
participate  actively  with  what 
they  see.  They  ponder,  wonder 
and  postulate.  One  cannot 
ignore  this  art.  Q 


By  Candace  Mathews  Bridgewater 


Candace  Bridgewater  is 
ajrec-lance  writer 
and  photographer 
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Outstanding  Alumni 
Chapters  Named 

■I\vo  Ohio. ill  mini  ihaplds  were  sclctk-d 
as  thf  oulsLin(liii«rliii[)l<i  s  dI  1  9H«»  by  Hie 
Nallonal  Alumni  lii).ird  ol  Din-<  lot  s  ;il  ilu-n- 
annual  lull  iiiii-lin^.  Oncol  lh(<hapttrs  is 
rl0il  in  (he  Unlversllys  backyard—the  Athens 
County  Chapter— and  one  Isjusf  up  Ihe  road  In 
Columbus— the  Central  Ohio  Alumni  Chapter. 

Programminu  lor  the  riiore  than  (i.OOO 
alumni  hi  Knmklln  and  OrhiwarcCouii lies  is 
not  an  easy  I. isk.buK  111- Ccnlral  Ohio  Chapter 
hasmana^^cd  lodojusi  that  by  oiler inj;  a  scries 
of  Innovative  and  enlcrtalnlnji  events. 

Theycar  kicked  off  In  August  with  a  recept  Ion 
for  Incoming  freshmen  and  their  parents.  This 
was  followed  by  the  annual  Ohio  University/ 
Miami  pregame  pailv  and  (liniirr.  <m  alumni/ 
parent  reception  bclnnlhcM.irdiin^  I  lOshow 
at  theOhloTheuter;  a  Christ  mas  Brunch;  the 
third  annual  bus  trip  (o  Athens  lor  the  Bobcat 
vs.  Miami  basketball  game;  the  annual  Si - 
Palrlcksr)ayParly:anewKrads/eareernetwork 
Id  rpiKin.  I hr. inn uat Spring Uanquet  with 
.iliiiiuins.uiil  nor  Idvvalkcr  Steve  Newman:  and 
:i  H,ll    ,1  ihrrn'ssCIuh  in  June. 

Ill  .nUUliuiilu  annual  events  like  St,  I'als 
and  the  Ohio  Unlvcrslly/Mlaml  pregamer.  the 
chapter  tried  two  new  programs  which  had  a 
direct  tte-ln  to  the  University  A  reception  for 
hKiiniiufilicshmrii.iiMl  ihi  n  p.  i  ten  Is  allowed 
sludenlsa(liaiu(  i.>li,,ii  insi  h.uul  about  Ohio 
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inccl  (l.isMii<itcs.it(wwtek.->bek)ic  the  start  of 
school    The  new  grads/career  network  program 
gave  seniors  a  chance  to  be  matched  up  with 
alumni  in  (heir  liclds,  as  well  as  hear  about 
what  Its  like  to  live  in  Columbus. 

Other  strldeswerc  the  growth  and 
revltallzat  Ion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
establishment  of  a  dues  program  which  offered 
alumni  a  Central  Ohio  alumni  directory. 
membership  card  and  discounts  on  various 
events. 

Outstanding  chapters  just  don't  happen  but 
depend  on  outstanding  volunteers.  Chapter 


officers  and  board  members  are  Barry  Wear 
"6 1 .  president;  Bill  77  and  Julie  78  Righter. 
membership/co-chalrs;  Mark  Mace  '78. 
treasurer;  and  Randy  Buck  '8 1 .  Tim  Bowie 
'85.  David  Molnar  '8 1 .  Paige  '85  and  Don  '86 
Maslon.  Danette  Kulkofsky  85.  Michele 
Chlppas  84.  Jim  Fowler  "84.  Becky  Hair85 
andKarISchaab84. 

A  Pall  Foliage  Boat  Tour  on  the  Muskingum 
River  and  a  Christmas  Reception  at  Konneker 
Alumni  Center  are  just  twoof  the  events  that 
have  earned  the  three -year-old  Athens  County 
Chapter  a  1989  Outstanding  Chapter  Award. 
Other  programming  done  by  the  Athens 
County  Chapter  includes  providing  hosts/ 
hostesses  for  Konneker  Alumni  Center  during 
Homecoming  and  hosting  a  luncheon  at  Baker 
Center  to  fund  the  presentation  of  dictionary 
awards  to  outstanding  high  school  juniors. 

The  chapter  admits  It  has  many  advantages 
due  to  Itslocation  in  the  University  community. 
Many  of  Us  events,  as  well  as  regular  meetings, 
utilize  the  Konneker  facilities.  However,  the 
chapter  does  encounter  a  disadvantage  in 
attempting  to  build  enthusiasm  and  support 
for  chapter  programs  because  of  the  many 
University  functions  and  activities  available  to 
local  alumni.  In  order  to  boost  enthusiasm  and 
attendance,  the  Athens  Chapter  continues  to 
strive  for  uniqueness  in  its  programming. 

Chapter  officers  are  Howard  Stevens  '5 1 . 
president ;  Lana  Weber  '80.  secretary:  John 
TVsko  75,  treasurer:  Frances  R.Baker  "42.  book 
award  chair:  Peter  Couladis  '75.  fundraising; 
Joan  Kodrian  Mace  78.  publicity:  Ruth  Ann 
Picard  "30.  historian. 

The  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
salutes  all  58  of  its  chapters  for  their  effort  son 
behali  of  alma  mater,  with  a  special  saliile  to  the 
C^entral  Ohio  and  Atfiens  County  Chapters  for 
their  strong  volunteer  efforts. 

Gulf  Coast  Chapter 
Established 

The  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  is 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  its  newest 
alumni  group,  the  Gulf  Coast  Chapter,  which 
programs  for  alumni  in  the  Clearwater.  Florida 
region. 

Organization  efforts  were  spearheaded  by 
National  Alumni  Board  member  Pete  Lalich 
'42.  and  the  chapter  kicked  off  its  activities 
Sunday.  Nov.  1 2.  at  the  Ramada  Inn  in 
Clearwater  Altendingwere  75  alumni,  families 
and  friends  of  the  University.  Members  had 
a  door  prize  drawing,  received  a  "welcome 


message"  from  National  Alumni  Board 
President  Don  Voeiker  "52  and  a  written 
message  from  University  President  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Ping,  viewed  a  University  film,  adopted 
by-laws  and  appointed  a  steering  committee 
headed  by  Feyzi  Serim  '80. 

The  Alumni  Association  welcomes  the  Gulf 
Coast  Chapter  into  the  network  of  58  chapters 
serving  1 13.000  alumni  throughout  the  nation 
and  around  the  world. 

Wanted :  Alumni  Authors 

Fall  Quarter,  the  Ohio  Universily  Libraries 
put  together  an  exhibit  of  books  written  or 
edited  by  Ohio  University  alumni. 

"Alumni  Authors"  included  works  by  chemist 
Jeanette  Grasselli.  psychologist  Stark 
Hathaway,  media  relations  expert  Roger  Ailes. 
microbiologist  Robert  Goldberg,  poets  Stanley 
Plumly  and  Patricia  Goedicke.  novelist  Irving 
Shulman  and  historians  Ronald  Lewis.  Donald 
Hutslarand  Ivan  Tribe. 

The  Libraries  are  following  up  on  this  exhibit 
by  seeking  more  information  on  alumni 
authors,  according  to  George  Bain,  head  of 
Archives  and  Special  Collections. 

"The  University  keeps  track  of  faculty 
publications."  Bain  says,  "but  we  have  not  kept 
track  of  alumni  who  have  published  books." 

The  Libraries  purchase  many  of  the  works  of 
alumni  authors  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  says, 
and  the  fall  exhibit  led  to  the  donation  of  several 
new  books  for  the  Libraries'  collections. 

What  the  Libraries  are  interested  in  right 
now.  however,  is  information  on  published 
books. 

"We  want  tobulldadatafileon  alumni 
authorsand  theirbooks, "Bain  says,  "Wewant 
to  know  the  names  of  authors,  the  titles  of  their 
books  and  the  place  of  publication,  publisher 
and  year  of  publication. " 

He  asks  that  classmates  of  deceased  authors 
consider  sending  information  on  these  alumni 
writers. 

Another  exhibit  featuring  alumni  works  is 
under  consideration  for  next  fall.  "We  have  a 
good  number  of  authors  who  were  not  included 
this  year,  but  need  more  names  to  mount  a 
first-classdisplay."  Bain  says. 

Anyone  with  information  can  write  Bain 
at  Archives  and  Special  Collections.  Alden 
Library.  Athens.  Ohio  4570 1  -2978:  call 
6 14/593-27 10:  or  fax  information  to 
614/593-2959. 
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Mary  M.  Mitchell.  MS  '88 

Online  and 
On  Her  Way 

Mary  Mitchell  came  to  campus  for  a 
master's  in  magazine  journalism  partly 
because  shed  been  impressed  with 
University  journalism  faculty  in  a  summer 
workshop  she  attended  as  editor  of  her  college 
paper 

She  has  praise  for  both  the  disciplined, 
professional  program  and  for  the  "invcduable 
experience"  she  gained  as  articles  editor  of 
Athens  magazine  and  as  an  intern  at  Coixxmhus 
Monlhh;. 

But  most  important,  perhaps,  she  gained  an 
introduction  to  her  present  career  field,  thanks 
toByron  Scott,  her  thesis  director.  "Seven  years 
ago.  1  was  just  vaguely  familiar  with  online 
technology."  Mitchell  admits.  "Scott's  videotext 
class  opened  up  a  new  world  for  me. " 

It  was  also  thanks  to  Scott  that  she  heard  of  an 
openingat  CompuServe  and  decided  to  apply 
She  got  the  job  as  associate  editor  of  Online  and 
is  now  senior  editor  of  that  publication.  She  also 
edits  special  issues  and  quarterly  newsletters  for 
different  audiences. 

CompuServe,  based  in  Columbus.  Is  the 
world's  largest  online  information  and 


communication  service.  For  the  subscriber 
with  a  personal  computer,  phone,  modem  and 
software,  it  provides  a  vast  and  ever  increasing 
array  of  services— "electronic  mail,  travel  and 
financial  information,  electronic  shopping. 
and  more."  Mitchell  says. 

"Among  the  most  popular  are  the  more  than 
150  forums — groups  of  users  with  common 
interests  from  foreign  languages  to  Macintosh 
computers  to  tropical  fish— with  new  ones 
constantly  being  formed. " 

Online  Todax^  is  sent  to  all  CompuServe 
subscribers,  and  in  the  last  five  years  its 
circulation  has  grown  from  150.000  to  more 
than  500. 000  worldwide. 

Mitchell  recently  launched  a  special  edition  for 
new  subscribers  and  says  she  plans  to  continue 
work  on  more  "specialization  by  using  market 
research  to  find  out  what  readers  want. " 

In  addition  to  her  editing,  Mitchell  free-lances 
for  magazines  like  Satmy  and  Co(umbus 
MonihXii.  "Free-lancing  improves  my  editing 
skills. "she  says. 

Astrongbeliever  in  self-improvement,  she 
completed  a  Dale  Carnegie  course,  has  taken 
post-graduate  marketing  courses  and  is 
brushing  up  her  college  French.  She  also 
makes  time  in  her  schedule  for  aerobics. 

Mitchell  enjoys  her  work  and  says  she  is 
optimistic  about  the  future:  "Fmon  the  way 
to  where  1  want  to  be." 

— D.J.  Anderson 
D.J.  Anderson  Is  ajunior  in  the 
E.W.  Scnpps  School  of  Journalism. 
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Six  Honored  for 
Distinguished  Service 

The  Alumni  Association  has  selected  Calhy 
(Fitzpatrick)  Bitler  '80  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Chapter.  Norma  (VandervortI  Kalina  '43  of 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Chapter.  James  E. 
Richard.  D.O.  '82of  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  Society  of  Alumni  andFriends.  811177 
and  Julie  (Brophy)  78  Righter  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Chapter,  and  Carmen  Sberna  4 1 .  '47  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter  as  1989  Distinguished 
Service  Award  recipients. 

The  awards  recognize  alumni  and  friends 
involved  in  alumni  activities,  chapter 
leadership  and  the  constituent  societies. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  at  either  chapter 
or  Alumni  Association  events. 

Bitler  has  served  as  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Fairfield  County  Chapter  and  has  been 
one  of  its  most  involved  members.  She  was 
pivotal  in  the  establishment  of  the  Thomas 
Ewlng  Scholarship  in  1 989  which  the  chapter 
will  fund  to  benefit  local  students  accepted 
at  the  Athens  or  regional  campuses.  She 
organized  the  first  golf  outing  to  fund  this 
scholarship  and  headed  efforts  for  a  new 
student  welcoming  reception  for  area  students. 
In  addition  to  facilitating  media  coverage  for  all 
chapter  events,  she  recorded  30  radio  ads 
promoting  the  Lancaster  regional  campus. 

Kalina  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
revitalization  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Alumni  Chapter.  In  addition  to  helping 
organize  annual  programs,  she  has  recently 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  taking  the 
idea  of  forming  satellite  chapters  in  Southern 
California  off  the  drawing  board  and 
formulating  a  workable  action  plan. 

Dr  Richard  has  served  on  the  Board  of  the 
OU-COM  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends  since 
it  was  formed  in  1984  and  is  currently  serving 
his  second  term  as  its  president.  He  helped 
organize  the  first  emergency  student  loan  fund 
and  develop  the  first  alumni  directory  and, 
most  recently,  envisioned  a  "key  alumnus" 
concept  to  aid  in  developing  an  alumni 
recruiting  effort  for  the  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine. 

The  society  said  in  its  nomination  of  Dr 
Richard.  "He  has  brought  new  vision,  new 
goals,  and  new  objectives  to  the  organization 
with  the  full  integration  ofthe  alumni  and 
the  college." 

The  Righters  have  been  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  Central  Ohio  Chapter  for  many 
years.  Year  afteryear,  they  personally  have 
taken  the  responsibility  for  four  to  five  events. 


They  have  worked  hard  to  get  others  involved 
and  have  developed  diverse  programming  lor 
the  more  than  6.000  alumni  in  Central  Ohio. 

Not  satisfied  with  always  doing  the  same 
thing.  Bill  and  Julie  have  been  innovative  and 
creative  in  their  approach  to  keeping  alumni 
interest  strong. 

Thanks  in  part  to  their  efforts,  the  Central 
Ohio  Chapter  has  been  named  for  the  second 
time  as  "an  outstanding  alumni  chapter " 

Sberna  is  a  man  of  action,  and  his  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  Ohio  University  have  been  evident 
in  every  role  he  has  played  within  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  as  a  former  member  ofthe  National 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  his  overall 
support  ofthe  Alumni  Association. 

He  has  opened  his  home  and  heart  to  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  hosting  many  events, 
including  Christmas  parties,  boat  trips,  and 
occasions  when  Bobcat  athletic  teams  came  to 
Chicago,  He  has  worked  hard  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  attending  Ohio  University 
from  the  Chicago  area,  and  through  his  work 
with  Alpha  Phi  Delta  fraternity.  Carmen  was  the 
key  man  in  raising  funds  to  purchase  a  FAX 
machine  for  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations, 


Explore  Greece! 


Professor  of  History  William  Kaldis  has  taken 
his  unparalleled  knowledge  of  Greek  history 
and  culture  and  created  a  special  "Explore 
Greece!"  tour  for  the  summer  of  1 990, 

The  June  1 4- July  9  small  group  tour  will  offer 
a  rare  opportunity  to  visit  both  the  well  known 
fabled  sites  of  Greece  and  archaeological  and 
historical  areas  not  on  the  tourist  agenda. 

This  will  be  Kaldis'  8th  study  tour  to  Greece, 
but  the  historians  enthusiasm  for  the  land  ol 
his  ancestors  is  undiminished.  He  speaks 
fiuent  Greek  and  has  been  both  a  student  and 
a  Fulbright  scholar  in  Greece. 

Cost  of  the  three-week  tour  is  about  83.200. 
including  round-trip  airfare  from  New  York, 
rooms  with  private  baths,  breakfasts  and 
suppers,  and  an  island  cruise,  A  two-week 
option  can  be  arranged, 

1 990's  tour  will  start  in  Athens,  move  to 
northern  Greece,  and  then  head  south  to  cover 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  conclude  with  a  three- 
day  visit  to  the  island  of  Crete  to  witness  sites  of 
the  brilliant  Minoan  civilization. 

Details  on  this  opportunity  to  explore  the 
glories  of  Greece,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
available  by  writing  Professor  Kaldis,  Bentlcy 
Hall.  Ohio  University.  Athens.  Ohio  4570 1 ,  or 
calling  the  Office  of  Workshops,  6 1 4/593- 1 776 
during  working  hours,  orDr  Kaldis.  evenings, 
31614/593-8048, 


Tiiistees'  Academy 
Gains  15  Members 

The  University's  major  gilt  society,  the 
Trustees'Academy.  recently  welcomed  15 
new  members. 

Members  make  a  S 1 0.000  outright  cash 
gift:  pledge  that  amount  to  be  paid  in  yearly 
increments  of  not  less  than  S 1 .000:  niake  a 
830.000  deferred  gift  through  a  living  trust  or 
bequest :  or  make  a  life  insurance  gift  of  at  least 
S30.000  with  ayearly  premium  and  annual  gift 
ofSSOOormore. 

New  members  and  their  gift  designations 

Athens  Kroger:  Stadium  Tower  and  areas  to 
be  determined.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Arnold, 
representatives. 

Brannon  Graphics:  Gifts  designated 
annually  Roberl  and  Christine  Brannon. 
representatives. 

Jeff  Chaddock:  J.  Warren  McClure  School  of 
Communication  Systems  Management. 

Neil  S.  and  Toni  L.  Clark  '76:  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Harry  /Uan  Domlcone:  Honors  Tutorial 
College. 

Bernard  R.  (Skip)  and  Patricia  Zanner 
Gebhart '68. '68:  School  of  Music  and  E.W 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism. 

Ted  and  Joyce  Z.  Kohan  '7 1 .  '80:  Joyce  Z.  and 
Ted  Kohan  Fund. 

Ann  B.  Harris:  Aviation  Training  Facility  and 
International  Outreach  Fund. 

Dr  Peggy  J.  Pruitt:  Star  Ferguson 
Scholarship.  Women's  Athletics,  and  women's 
pnigninis  in  basketball,  cross-country,  field 
hot  kf)-.  Softball,  swiiniiiing,  lennisand 
volleyball, 

Raymond  L,  Randall  '66:  Gifts  designated 
annually 

Shirley  and  Tom  Slater  '65:  Gifts  designated 
annually 

The  Sportsman  Restaurant  of  Athens:  The 
Sportsman  Restaurant  of  Athens-Matthews 
Family  Scholarship  Fund.  Robert  B.  and  Nancy 
A.  Matthews  '57,  '57.  representatives. 

Gretchen  L.  Stephens  '83 :  Gifts  designated 
annually. 

Ray  and  Tlsh  Wagner  '69.  '88 :  Inco 
International  Student  Account  and  gifts 
designated  annually. 

Ron  Wormser  '65:  International  Programs. 


J.  Davis  (Dave)  Illingworth,  BA  '66 

In  the  (Upscale) 
Driver's  Seat 

Sales  for  Toyota's  entry  into  the  luxury  car 
field  were  right  on  target  as  1989  drew 
to  a  close,  much  toDavelllingworth"s 
satisfaction. 

Illingworth.  vice  president/general  manager  of 
Toyota's  Lexus  Division,  has  been  involved  in  the 
car's  development  from  its  inception  six  years 
ago.  That  was  when  company  chairman  Eiji 
Toyoda  challenged  his  engineers  to  create  an  all- 
new  luxury  car  for  the  North  American  market. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  trips  to  Japan  and  a  lot  of 
opportunities  to  work  with  the  chief  engineers 
on  design  and  development."  Illingworth  says, 
"since  the  Lexus  evolved  from  a  clean  sheet  of 

After  graduation  from  the  University  and 
service  In  Korea  with  the  U.S.  Army.  Illingworth 
spent  1 0  years  with  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
before  moving  to  Toyota  In  1980.  Today  he  heads 
a  separate  and  growing  network  of  more  than  80 
Lexus  dealerships,  area  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago.  Atlanta  and  New  York,  and  250 
wholesalers  for  his  company's  entry  into  what 
he  says  is  "a  very  competitive  field. " 

"We  expect  the  luxury  car  market  to  grow 
rapidly  between  now  and  1995,  as  the  baby  boom 
generation  comes  into  its  best  earning  years." 


Illingworth  says.  "There's  a  lot  of  competition, 
but  there's  also  a  lot  of  room  at  (he  top.  and 
with  our  Value  for  dollar' story,  we'll  be  a  major 
competitor. 

"What  we  say  is  that  we  have  a  50-year  history 
and  are  still  making  history." 

A  liberal  arts  graduate.  Illingworth  has  found 
his  bachelors  degree  in  sociology  gave  him  a 
strong  background  for  international  business. 
"After  20 years  In  the  corporate  world.  I'm 
convinced  principle  factors  in  success  are 
knowing  people's  needs  and  how  to  respond  to 
them,  getting  along  with  others,  and  being  able 
to  communicate  effectively— areas  the  liberal 
arts  disciplines  cover."  he  says. 

Illingworth  grew  up  in  Wlieeling.  WVa.  When 
it  came  time  to  choose  a  college,  he  says  he 
"came  over  to  visit,  liked  the  campus  and  made 
the  decision  to  enter  OU  rather  than  WVU. "  A 
gentle  nudge  in  the  direction  of  Athens  may 
have  come  from  his  mother.  Mary  Jean  DeRolph 
Illingworth.  BSEd  '39. 

Intense  involvement  with  a  totally  new  product 
has  consumed  much  of  lllingworth's  time  and 
energies,  but  he  keeps  room  on  t  he  schedule  for 
his  family— wife  Cynthia  and  five  children — at 
their  home  in  Irvine.  Calif.  He  counts  auto  racing 
and  reading  as  hobbies  and  "enjoys  all  sports." 

Customer  response  to  the  Lexus  LS  450  (base 
price  S35.000)  and  ES  250  (base  price  S2 1 .050), 
has  been  positive.  Illingworth  says.  "I'll  be 
honest,  though,  andsay  there  are  things  we'll 
be  taking  a  look  at — for  example,  the  horn  noise 
maybealitUe  toosoft — but  they're  very,  very 
minor  things."  '  — Nancy  Roe 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


i4  •  Of  Interest  to  Alumni  continued 


Have  We  Got  aVacation  for  You ! 

Wlnterllmc  Is  when  a  lol  ol  people  beiiln  lodo 
Ihelr  vacallon  plannlnK.  and  we  d  like  1o  help. 
In  addition  to  ihlnklngaboul  that  beachfront 
condo.  Ihecamplnt»trlpln  (he  mountains 
and  the  National  Parks  lour,  (he  Alumni 
Association  would  like  to  surliest  Alumni 
Colle(je. 

With  residence  hall  accommodations, 
theater  and  musical  performances, 
enlertalnlng  lectures  by  Ohio  University's 
best  and  liveliest  faculty,  dally  social  hours, 
tennis  courts,  ^olf  courses  and  swimming 
pools,  art  and  cooking  classes,  four  days  of 
child  care— all  offered  In  an  environment  full  of 
memories — our  vacallon  opt  ion  Is  the  way  to  ^o! 

July  1 990  holds  (he  promise  of  another 
exciting  Alumni  College,  now  in  Its  1 3th  year. 
The  program,  established  to  promote  academic 
relationships  between  Ohio  University  and  its 
alumni  and  friends,  will  be  held  on  campus 
July  12- 1 5. 

Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association.  Alumni  College  Is  open  to  all 
alumni  and  (heir  families  and  friends.  Alumni 
at  last  year's  program  spanned  the  years  1926 
to  1987.  There  are  separate  programs  for 
children  ages  6  to  1 2  and  teens  ages  13  to  15. 

More  information  and  reservation  forms 
will  be  mailed  in  the  early  spring.  If  you  are 
Interested  in  receiving  a  copv  of  the  brochure, 
wrile;  Alumni  College '90.  Konnckcr  Alumni 
Cenler.  P.O.  Box  H69.  Athens,  on  45701 -0869. 


Children  of  Alumni  Offered 
Summer  Camp 
Sports  Scholarships 

I'or  llirslxlhstiaiiihlycin.  Ilic  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Assod.il ion  is  oKritiiu  special 
scholarships  Uu  i  hildnii  ol  alumni  for 
on-campussuTiimci  spin  is.  amps.  These 
scholarships  cov<t  the  cost  ol  any  of  the 
programs  listed  below. 

"H)  be  eligible,  at  least  one  of  the  applicant  s 
parents  must  be  an  Ohio  University  graduate. 
Applicants  cannot  have  won  a  lei ter  on  the 
varsity  level. 

Scholarship  applicants  must  submit  a 
1 00-word  essay  stating  why  they  want  to  attend 
an  Ohio  University  sports  camp.  The  essay 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  applical  ion 
with  the  name,  age.  address  and  school  of  the 
applicant  as  well  as  the  parent's  name. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  March  15. 
and  the  National  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  will 
select  the  recipients  and  notify  them  by  May  1. 

Application  letters  and  essays  should  be 


sent  to:  Summer  Camp  Scholarships. 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association.  P.O. 
Box  869.  Athens.  OH  4570 1  -0869.  telephone 
614-593-4300. 

Additional  Information  on  the  camps 
themselves  (includingcosts)  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  Andrew  Chonko.  Director.  Continuing 
Kducalion  &  Workshops.  Ohio  University 
Memorial  Auditorium  Basement.  Athens, 
OH  45701 

1990  Sports  Camps 

Camp  Date 

Girts  Basketball  Camp  1 

Grades5-I2  June  11-15 

Girls  Softball  Camp 

Ages  12-17  June  11-15 

DlvlngCampI 

Age  10  through  11th  grade  June  11-16 

Sports  Injury  Camp 

Grades9-12  June  18-21 

all  Camo  I 

June  18-22 


Swimming  Camp  I 
Age  10  through  11th  grade 
Boys  Basketball  Camp  11 
Grades  5- 12 


?  25-29 


June  25-29 
Swimming  Camp  11 

Age  10  through  11th  grade  June  25-30 

Diving  Camp  11 

Age  10  through  llthgrade  July  2-7 

Wrestling 

Grades5-12  July8-12 

Bovs  Basketball  Camp  III 
Grades5-I2  July9-13 

lallCampll 

July  16-20 


Constituent  Societies 
Support  Campus  Units 

Asked  about  t he  conlribul  Ions  of  the  College 
ofBusinessAdmlnislralioiis  Society  of  Alumni 
and  Friends.  Susan  Downard  82.  assistant  to 
the  dean  and  CBAs  liaison  with  Ihe  group, 
rallies  off  a  list  of  achievements. 

These  range  from  opening  doors  for  CBA 
graduates  and  current  students,  to  recruiting 
lop  students,  to  keeping  faculty  up  on  latest 
developments  in  business  fields. 

"U'shard  to  overestimate  their  impact. " 
Downard  says.  "Programs  they  designed  have 
changed  ihe  whole  face  of  the  college.  " 


John  Stinson  "62.  MBA  "64.  was  dean  when 
the  society — the  first  such  group  on  campus — 
was  established  in  1982.  "We  felt  the  need  for  a 
strong  network  of  alumni  to  call  upon  and  use 
effectively."  he  says, 

"BobAxIinewas  president  of  the  National 
Alumni  Board  then  and  we  got  the  board  to 
approve  the  concept  and  establish  the  society. 

The  society  "opened  the  (loodgates  foralumni 
participation."  Stinson  says.  "Today  our 
students  interact  regularly  with  alumni  on  and 
offcampus  and  don't  realize  its  a  unique 
situation." 

Stinson  underscores  the  point  that 
increasing  financial  support  was  not  part  of  the 
thinking  behind  the  society. 

"We  didn't  get  them  for  the  money,  but  for 
their  expertise  and  effort."  he  says. 

The  number  of  const  itutent  societies  has 
grown  to  eight,  with  a  ninth— the  College  of 
Communication  Society  of  Alumni  and 
Friends — getting  under  way  this  quarter. 

"Constituent  societies  are  part  of  a  marked 
lrend."says  Rick  Harrison,  associatedirectorof 
alumni  relations.  "The  move  is  away  from 
distinct  class  loyalty  among  alumni  to 
increased  loyalty  to  the  university  or  to  their 
colleges,  schools,  departments  or  programs. 

"Constituent  groups.help  tocaplure  thai 
loyally  and  give  it  an  outlel  for  active  support 


volve 


Margene  Stewart,  faculty  liaison  for  the 
School  of  Music  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends, 
says.  "Our  society  is  eager  to  work  on  Ihe 
schools  behalf  and  has  helped  enormously  in 
posilh'c  imnur-hiiilriiML:  "' 

Oncu-.u  [Ik   ^.  •■  i-  i;  It  i-   i>-^isied.  Stewart 
says,  IS  ihnitiL;!  I  I  H  iL'<  'iiiL   ■  ii.ilngue  With  the 
adniiiiisir.iiiMM    n,.!  i.n  nir,     Aiioulgnnvlli  ol" 
I  his  has  been  closn  iicsbcuvcen  Ihe  school  and 
ol  her  University  units  such  as  Career  Planning 
and  Placement. 

Socirly  members  do  "a  lot  of  arm  twisting  to 
encourage  alumni  inlerest."SlewarI  says. 
"Th rougl  1  crc.i 1 1 n ti  awards  programs  and 
helping  wi I  h  career  days  and  off-campus 
receptions,  they've  made  a  tremendous 
difference." 

Sports  Administration,  an  area  in  the  School 
of  Health  and  Sport  Sciences,  is  just  getting  its 
society  "off  the  ground."  according  to  Jim 
Lavery.  the  schools  director. 

"We  had  between  50  and  60  alumni  back  this 
spring  and  they  got  at  it  and  got  excited  about 
the  possibilities."  he  says, 

"They  can  do  a  lot  for  us.  When  we  had  a  small 
number  of  alumni,  we  knew  each  one  and  could 
keep  in  touch.  When  you  have  600  spread 
across  the  country  a  society  can  help  maintain 
contact  and  assist  in  manvways." 
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Roger  Yohem  77, 

FLORIDA:  Mon-  Ilwn  75  ahinint.  families  and  friends  came 

loccihrrnnNov  12  lor  the  liKiniiiirLiI  mcctiniinlTheGulf- 
coastChapte 


L>hclda 


AllimiHH.Mnl.nit;,,!!!/! 

low  bo.ird  nicmbiis  IMmmM  H  Voclkor  '52"and  U 
IHughcs)Hii!,;ln-s  lo  M,iil;i  ibpooncrlVoelker'51  wasprc- 
sented  Willi  iIk  l>isiiiit;iiisliidSi'rvuf  Award  for  her  efforts 
over  till- \T,irswtllil!i<K,tiisas  CUV  Alumni  Chapter, 

Thf  Fort  Myers  Chapter  luld  iis  .uiriii.il  Hnlidjy  Dinner 
Nov.  30alllH-VirLrs(<)iiii(rv(kibHiKl  M\<ts  Nearly  50 
alumni  and  Incnds.iiiciiilril  iliccxriu  .mil  lit-.ud  inxn  nuesl 
speaker  JatkC.  Ellis  TjIS,  vmpn.sidriU  lordivduiJincnl.  and 
Rick  Harrison  H2,  d-SM»  lalc  .lirr,  nu  lU  .tlinmii  rrlatlons, 
AlsoatlcndlnglromlhcUnlvi.T--ii\  w.i^Jui  hi, in '61  ■62. 
asststanl  director  of  athletics  Hill  ^>/,il.i\  47  '-.iiwiis  elected 
president,  Theevcntwasorgani/iil  1 1\  Dn:  llii;l)ii  47 

TheSuncoast(Sara80ta)Chapterirl(hr.iitd  iis  llilhyear 
with  two  special  December  events.  On  Dec  I.  nearly  50 
alumni  at  tended  a  reception  at  the  Harmon  Gallcriesof 
American  Art,  While  there,  they  had  a  chance  to  view  paint- 
IngsandsculpturedonebyOhioUniversltygraduates.  cisweil 
as  such  artists  as  Andrew  Wyeth  and  Leonard  Nelmoy  The 
reception  was  made  possible  through  Ihe  generosity  of  Mar- 


tha (Fosier)  Harmon  :i4,indK<)>tfTHjrmon'34  The  next 
&A\:  9(1  alumni  and  Incnds  ,iiii-ii.1l-iI  ,i  luncheon  al  the  Sara- 
sola  Field  Club,  Spr.  Ml  mu'sl  si)c,ikcr  Jack  Ellis  '58,  vice 
presldeni  for  develiipnKnLupd.iicil  I  111' i;roupon  what's  hap- 
pcninti  on  campus  Also  al  lending;  bum  the  University  were 
Rick  Harrison  >i2.  associate  director  of  ahininirciations;  Joe 
Dean  '61  62.  asslstani  alhlelu  director  and  Joan  Mace  78. 
chairortlie  aviation  department  Donald  H  Voclkcr '52.  pres- 
ident of  Ihe  NalionarAlumni  lioard ,  U-ona  I  Hughes)  Hughes 
"30,  board  scrretan':  and  Pete  I,allcb  42 ,  board  member,  also 
attended  The  evenis  were  planned  and  organized  bv  Leona 
Hughes  30,  John  Wyand  57  and  Jack  Sampselle  '57* 

Tfic  Sweelwaler  Countr\'  Ckib  in  Longwood  was  the  site  of 
the  Orlando  Chapter's  annual  Holiday  Champagne  Brunch 
Dec.  3.  Nearly  30  alumni  and  friends  had  a  chance  to  hear 
about  the  Universllv  from  Jack  G  Ellis  SH,  vice  president  for 
development,  and  about  the  Alumni  Association  from  Rick 
Harrison  82.  associate  direclor  of  alumni  relations.  The 
eveni  was  organized  by  Betty.  Barney  and  Shlela  79  Cochran. 
Lew  Pearce  "65  is  chapter  presidenl, 

ILLINOIS:  The  Chicago  Chapter  held  its  second  annual 
OctoberParlvlorlocalalummalHarrington'sPubOclS.The 
event  wasnrganized  bv  Kal  Gordon  "86 and  Dick  Thomas  72, 
On  Dec   1 0,  more  than  50  alumni  dUended  a  Holiday  Cham- 


sentedaii  up 

viewed  ihiul 

PolenandAs- 


eArlspre- 
ii  s  new  on  campus,  and  the  group 
i\  lilni  "Personal  Perspectives." Also 
I  siiv  were  Alumni  Director  Richard 
lor  Rick  Harrison  "82. 


UlSSOURI:  The  St.  Louis  Chapter  sponsored  its  annual  Fall 
Chapter  Meeting  Oct,  7at  thchomeofBelty  44andEd'45 
Galvon.  Alumni  allending  enjoyed  a  covered-dish  dinner 
New  ofliccrs  were  elected .  with  Daniel  Kuzma  85  selected  as 
chapter  coordinator.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  Ed  "45 
and  Betty  '44  Galyon  and  Al  '62  and  Bobbie  Pease. 


NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY/CONNECTICUT:  The  Greater 
N.Y./N.J./Conn.  Chapterheld  its  annual  Autumn  Brunch 
especiallv  for  alumni  in  the  tri-state  region.  The  Nov.  5  event 
was  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Suflern,  N.Y.  Attendees  enjoyed 
an  ample  buffet  menu  and  caught  up  on  University  news, 
Marcia  Benjamln-Mlchclli  '64,  chapter  president,  coordi- 
nated the  event  along  with  Jeff  Miller  "86.  On  Friday,  Dec,  I , 
Iri-slalealumni  met  at  Peg^'  sRestaurant  for  the  annual  Hol- 
iday Parly  Good  cheer  and  good  company  helped  Ihe  75 
aluinniattendlngcapturc  the  holiday  spirit.  National  Board 
Member  andChapter  Coordinator  Marcia  Benjamin-Michelli 
"64  made  the  arrangements 

OHIO:  Us  basketball  season ,  and  the  Akroa/Canton  Chapter 
put  together  a  pre-gamc  buffet  dinner  for  area  alumni  before 
the  Dec,  1 1  Ohio  University  vs,  Akron  basketball  game  More 
than  60  alumni  and  friends  put  on  their  green  and  white  and 
met  at  the  Universily  Club,  Head  Coach  Larry  Hunter  7 1  73 
stopped  by  the  event  coordinated  by  Bill  Sutlierin  '58, 

On  Oct.  17.  with  sunnv  skies  and  temperatures  in  the  mid 
70's.  130  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  friends  joined  the  Athens 
County  Alumni  Chapter  on  a  boat  trip  up  the  Muskingum 
River  The  tioai  left  Mariellaal  2  p.m,  and.  after  maneuvering 
a  lock  along  tiie  picturesque  river  returned  at  5:30  p.m  Join- 
ing the  group  were  Judith  Johnson,  activities  coordinalor. 
from  the  Alumni  Association,  and  Ron  Kent,  director  of 
planned  giving,  from  the  development  office, 

TheCehtralOhlo  Chaptercelcbrated  a  decade ofOhio  Uni- 
versity spin!  al  the  10th  annual  Ohio  University  vs,  Miami 
alumni  dinner  at  the  Germania  Club  m  German  Village  Oct. 
12.  just  two  days  before  the  football  teams  met.  Attending 
from  campus  were  Richard  Polen.  director  of  alumni  rela- 
tions: RiekHarrison  "82.  assoclaledirector;  Joe  Dean  '6 !  "62. 
thletic  director:  and  Jeff  Robison  '70  '71 .  associ- 
president  for  development.  Bill  "77  and  Julie  iBrophyl 
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Summer  Scholarships 
Available  to  Alumni 

Once  again  the  Alumni  Association  is 
awarding  two  summer  scholarships  through 
its  Alumni  Summer  Scholars  Program. 

Ohio  University  graduates  who  have  been 
away  from  school  for  at  least  three  years  and 
are  thinking  of  returning  to  the  classroom 
are  eligible  to  receive  one  of  the  two  available 
summer  scholarships. 

This  program  provides  an  avenue  for  alumni 
to  return  to  college  for  classroom  work  which 
may  improve  career  opportunities,  make 
possible  career  changes  or  broaden  skills. 

The  scholarships  cover  the  total  cost  of  up  to 
1 8  hours  of  summer  course  work.  Financial 
need  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  deadline  for  applying  is  April  15.  and 
applications  are  available  from  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Association.  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens.  OH  4570 1  -0869. 

Alumni  Report  Satisfaction 
with  First  Jobs  and  Campus 
Preparation  for  Careers  and 
Graduate  Study 

Surveyed  a  year  after  leaving  campus.  77 
percent  of  1 988sgraduates  had  found  full-time 
employment,  and  67  percent  reported  they 
were  "extremely"  or  "very  satisfied"  with  their 
first  job. 

Sixty-two  percent  answered  "extremely/very 
prepared  ■  to  the  question  of  how  well  Ohio 
University  had  prepared  them  for  their  career 
goals. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  those  enrolled  in 
graduate  work  answered  "excellent/good 
preparation"  to  the  question  of  how  well  the 
University  had  prepared  them  for  graduate 
work. 

Average  starting  salary  for  1988 
baccalaureate  graduates  was  approximately 
S2 1 .500,  about  S 1 ,000  above  the  national 
average.  Other  results  of  the  Class  of  1 988 
survey  included: 

•  1 1  percent  were  employed  part-time,  8 
percent  were  unemployed  and  in  school, 
and  4  percent  were  unemployed  and  not 
in  school. 

•  53  percent  ofthoseemployed  were  in 
business/manufacturing/commerce 
areas.  15  percent  in  education.  ISpercent 
in  health  care/social  welfare  and  1 2  percent 
in  communication. 

•  64  percent  were  employed  in  Ohio;  22 
percent  were  employed  in  Florida.  Illinois. 
Pennsylvania.  New  York,  Kentucky.  West 


Virginia.  Georgia.  California  and  Virginia. 
•  28  percent  found  their  first  job  through 
friends  or  relatives.  23  percent  through 
newspaper  advertisements  and  1 1  percent 
through  the  Office  of  Career  Planning  and 
Placement. 
The  survey  is  one  of  a  battery  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Institutional  Research  to  measure  the 
outcome  of  the  Ohio  University  experience  and 
graduate  satisfaction  with  the  education  and 
career  preparation  received  on  campus. 
Michael  Willford.  assistant  director  of 
institutional  research,  says  the  55  percent 
response  rate  is  representative  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 


$  1  Million  from  Alimmus* 
Estate  Comes  as 
Unexpected  Gift 

In  the  58  years  following  his  graduation  in 
1 929.  John  Klinder  had  contributed  a  total  of 
S3 1 5  to  his  alma  mater  But  Klinder.  an 
accountant  who  died  in  October  1 987.  had 
included  Ohio  University  in  his  will. 

"Whenwewere  informed  that  the  University 
was  in  Mr.Klinder's  will,  we  examined  his  giving 
history,  which  is  standard  practice,  "said  Jack 
Ellis,  vice  president  for  development.  "We  then 
projected  a  contribution  of  S 1 .000  toSS.OOO.  We 
certainly  didn't  envision  a  gift  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  S 1 .05 1 .686  we  received  after  the  will  was 
probated." 

The  endowment  established  by  the  gift  will 
fund  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  students 
in  the  Contemporary  History  Institute  and  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Bequests  totaling  more  than  Si  million  from 
two  other  estates  also  have  been  received, 
according  to  Ellis. 

Edna  Parker  Jacobsen.  a  1 9 1 6  alumna  who 
died  in  1 988.  willed  S550.000,  which  has  been 
placed  into  an  endowment  for  the  Ohio 
University  Libraries  to  provide  acquisitions  for 
the  Contemporary  History  Institute. 

Dn  Arthur  L.  Harbarger,  an  osteopathic 
physician  who  died  in  1 986.  bequeathed 
$499,424  to  the  University  in  his  will.  The  gift 
doubled  the  endowment  of  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  and  enabled  it  to 
substantially  increase  its  financial  assistance  to 
students. 

In  late  1 989.  assets  totaling  S2.4  million  were 
transferred  to  the  Ohio  University  Foundation 
fromtheCharlesKilburgerTrust.Kilburger.  who 
died  22  years  ago.  owned  an  ice  plant  in 
Lancaster  The  trust,  which  has  been 
administered  by  Kermit  and  Helen  Sitterley. 
provides  scholarships  for  Fairfield  County 
students  to  attend  Ohio  University. 
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Houlihan'sat  the  Continent.  Alumr 
brunch,  met  old  friends,  and  went  or 
stores  m  the  Continent  Mall.  The  event 
Fowler '84. 

More  than  1 25  alumni  and  friends  n 
dium  in  Oxford  for  a  tailgate  event  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Alumni  Chapter.  The  occasion  was  (he  meelin{> 
of  the  Ohio  University  Bobcats  and  Miami  Redskins  in  a  clas- 
sic MAC  rivalry  that  ended  in  a  tie.  Alumni  enjoyed  hot  dogs 
and  beverages  and  were  entertained  by  I  he  Oh  la  University 
cheerleaders  before  the  game  Attending  from  the  University 
were  Jack  Ellis '58,  vice  president  for  development,  and  his 
wlfeSue;  Rick  Harrison '82.  assoclatedtrector  of  alumni  rela- 
tions; and  Joe  Dean  '61  "62.  assistant  director  of  athletics 
The  event  was  coordinated  by  Bob  Sloneman  '86. 

The  Cleveland  Northcoast  Chapter  hosted  a  'Brunch  with 
the  Browns"  eventwhichbroughtout  1  iSalumniand  friends 
in  Northern  Ohio,  The  Oct,  8  event  was  held  at  Pagans  in  the 
Flats.  Alumni  enjoyed  a  huge  buffet  while  watching  the 
Browns  play  the  Dolphins  on  any  one  of  the  1 1  TV  sets  set  up 
throughout  the  restaurant.  Glen  R.Kerkian '76.  former 


Stemeckert  '87. 

DeanofStudentsJoclS.  Rudy  addressed  the  MothersClub 
of  Greater  Cleveland  Oct.  1 7  during  their  lunch  program 


s  annual  Fall 

Dinner  Nov.  1  at  Neil's  Heritage  House  Restaurant,  Nearly  60 
alumni  came  together  to  hear  from  PresidenI  Charles  J,  Ping, 
who  provided  an  update  on  Alma  Mater.  Also  at  tending  from 
the  University  was  Alumni  Director  Richard  Polen.  Karen 
Emery  '84  handled  the  reservations  and  arrangements, 
A  small  group  from  the  Fairfield  County  Chapter  took  a  van 


down  lo  Athens  Dec.  lOforareceptionandabaskelballgame 
In  the  Convo  as  IheOhio  University  Bobcats  tookon  the 
Thundering  Herd  of  Marshall  University.  Chapter  PresidenI 
CathyBlller '80  organized  the  event. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  More  than  40  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
alumni,  parentsand  students  celebrated  when  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Alumni  Chapter  held  its  1 0th  annual  Holiday 
Brunch  at  thcGrandConcourscatStalionSquare  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Dean  of  Students  Joel  S,  Rudy  attended  the  event  and 
updated  the  guests  on  the  state  of  the  University.  The  pro- 
gram was  organized  by  Chapter  Coordinator  Nancy  (Creps) 
Meyer  '73. 

TEXAS:  The  Bobcats  attacked  (he  Funny  Bone  Comedy  Club 
in  Arlington  on  Nov  2  In  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Dallas/Ft. 
Worth  Alumni  Chapter.  The  alumni.  Including  Associate 
Aiumni  Director  Rick  Harrison  '82.  laughed  until  they  cried 
at  Ihisevent  organized  bvChapter  Coordinators  Hick '70and 
Mickie'70Cline, 

HONG  KONG:  The  Hong  Kong  Chapter  Is  planning  an 
alumnichapter  function  the  week  of  March  13  when  Ohio 
University  President  Charles  J,  Ping  visits  there.  Contact 
chapter  president  Daniel  K.C.  Shao  72.  Van  Yu  Ti-ading  Co. 
5th  Floor  Central  Building.  Pedder  Street,  for  the  specific 
date  and  more  information, 

JAPAN:  The  Japan  Chapter  hosted  a  dinner  for  PresidenI 
Ping  Nov.  I3al  the  Hotel  Okura  In  Tokyo,  Thirty  alumni  and 
friends  at  tended  the  event  planned  bv  chapter  president 
lchiroSelo'53. '54. 

MALAYSIAiThe  Malaysia  Chapter  held  a  highly  successful 
dinner  party  Nov  2 1  at  the  Petaling  Jaya  Hilton  Hotel  while 
President  Ping  was  visiting  there.  More  I  ban  1 20  alumni  and 
friends  heard  Dr  Ping  speak  at  the  function  coordinated  by 
chapter  president  Mohd  Arlf  bin  Bador  "77,  Dr  Arshad  Ayuh 
also  spoke  at  the  event. 


Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
Inducts  Five  New  Members 


Donald  Fish 


Leonard  Sadosky  Sr. 
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The  Ohio  University  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame's  25th  Anniversary 
Class  includes  two  All-Americans 
among  its  five  members. 

The  new  inductees  were 
honored  during  half-time 
ceremonies  at  the  Jan.  26  Ohio- 
Kent  Sute  basketball  game  in  the 
Convocation  Center. 

The  two  All'Americans  are  Don 
Fish.  BFA  '69.  and  Leonard 
Sadosky  Sr.AB '33. 

Fish,  who  participated  in  field 
and  track,  won  All-American 
honors  in  1969  when  he  finished 
fourth  in  the  nation  with  a  throw 
of  248-3 ".  He  has  taughlart  at 
Thomas  Ewtng  Junior  High 
School  in  Lancaster.  Ohio,  since 
1970. 

Sadosky  was  an  honorable 
mention  All  American  running 
back  in  1 932.  He  was  also 
unanimous  All  Ohio  in  both  1932 
and  1933.  and  unanimous  All- 
Buckeye  Conference  in  those 
same  years.  He  is  retired  and  lives 
in  St  Petersburg,  Fl a. 

The  other  three  new  inductees 
are  Kathryn  MacDonald.  BSED 
"72.  Dave  Tobik,  BBA  '76.  and  Bill 
Whaley,BSED"62- 

During  her  campus  years 
(1967-7l).MacDonald  won  nine 
varsity  letters  in  four  different 
sports  and  represented  the 
University  at  eight  national 
championships  in  three  sports. 
She  was  All-Buckeye  I  and  n  and 
All-Great  Lakes  II  and  III  from 
1968  7 1.  Her  top  sports  were  Held 
hockey  and  lacrosse.  She  is  a 
stockbroker  with  Janney 
Montgomery  Scott  in 
Philadelphia. 

Tobik  was  All-District  Four  and 
All-Mid  American  Conference  as  a 
Bobcat  pitcher  from  1971  74.  He 
tied  for  the  national  pitching  title 
in  1974  with  a  0.84  ERA  and  had  a 
career  batting  average  of  .319. 

Tobik.  who  pitched 
professionally  with  the  Texas 
Rangers  and  Detroit  Tigers,  is 
now  with  an  employment  services 
firm.  Five  Star Ttmporaries  in  Sl 
Louis. 

Whaley  was  a  two-Ume  MAC 
basketball  star  in  1961  and  1962. 
He  scored  925  career  points,  fifth 
best  in  University  history.  As 
captain  and  Most  Valuable  Player, 
he  led  Ohio  to  two  championships 
and  runnerup  in  his  three  varsity 


Injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  1984.  he  resides  at  a 
specialized  rehabilitation  center 
in  Benton.  Ark. 

The  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  was 
founded  in  1965,  and  its  five  new 
inductees  bring  the  total 
membership  to  155. 
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1930s 

F.  William  Bohne  Jr.,  ABC '33,  was  named  an  honorary 

Kcniucky  Colonel,  (he  highest  honor  given  by  the  Kentucky 
fiovcmors  ofdce,  The  Itlle  recognizes  Bohne's  long  career  of 
community  service.  He  Is  a  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  retiree  and  lives 
with  his  wlfelnNlles, 

19408 

Willlaai(BUl)J.Benson,BSCOM'47,pdrllrlpatcdlnlhcVII 
WorldVclcransTrafkiindFlcldChamplonshlp  held  last 
1  Biiffcnc.  Ore  More  I  han  4.000  compctlloi 


52  nations  part  klpalcdHenso 
U.S.  lOK-Afic  70  learn  Heals. 
I  SOOmclers  and  ninth  overall  I 
bolhbrltrrrdlhrAIIArr 


Isiied  lOlho 
c5000  meter- 
standard.  He  a 


:ral]  l] 


Annette  Mann  Beosoo,  BSEd  '47.  live  In  Valley  Stream.  N.V. 

1950s 

D.  Michael  Briglia.  BSEd  '51 .  MS  *52,  was  Inducted  Into 

llif  Arnci  K  ,in  H;isi'ball  (  (i.jcbrs'  Association  Hall  of  Fame  In 
S.jrilr.irK  isro  I  ir  Is  I  lie  Idtiticr  athletic  dlrcctorand  baseball 
((>,n  li  Hi  (.l,issbi]ni  Si. ill' ('(i||('(ir  In  New  Jersey  and  lives  with 
Ills  will  Constance  Paparone  Briglia,  B5 'S3, In  Cherry  Hill. 
N.J. 

HowaidE.SteTCDS.  BSEd '51,  Is  market Ingand  customer 
relations  manager  for  Columbus  Southern  Power  Co.  He  is 
also  .1  member  of  the  Alumni  Association's  National  Alumni 
Hii,ir<ini  Dim  lurs  and  co-chalrman  of  the  Alhcns  County 


■-in 


Pauline  Skinner  Rlel,  BSEd  '58,  retired  after  serving  as 

priiK  (palai  VVrsi  Hinli  Si  liool  In  Mount  Vcrnonfof  20 years. 

Kirl  air<'pl''<l  ,i  pusilliin  with  (he  Krpubllcan  National 

Women  s  I  ((lerallon  Board  In  Columbub,  She  lives  ui 

Marengo. 

Nellie  Kay  Black  Holcomb.  BSJ  '59,  Is  director  of  the  New 

Madison  Public  Library.  She  lives  In  Urbana. 

1960s 

Capt.  Walter S.  Coleman,  BSCOH  '60.  recently  retired  from 
llirll  S  Naval  Reserves,  He  Is  vice  president-operations  tor 
tlir  All  Tiaiispdrt  Association.  Washington.  D.C.  and  lives 

111  M<  i.e. 111.  V.I 

Joyce  Martin  Long,  BS  '60,  serves  on  the  Alabama  Kcpub- 

li(  .iiil'  Ml  Liiu'i  (  oiniiitlli-casllierirst  woman  representative 

I'-':   I \    ^|'M-  :ii  111. inv  community  affairs,  she 

.:     ,         !    '     '!.  i       iiiv  iiepubllcanWomensClub. 

I     h       I     I  ■<  I  (cd  president.  She  and  her 

Williiim  c.  iWcijuirc.  BSeuM  60.  Is  senior  buyer  tn  malnte- 
II. 11 II  I',  icp.iii  ami  iipi  1, 11  ml  IS  pnri  Ii.tsini*  for  Armco  Steel 
Vu  iiiMi(lillrl..wii  lliidiiicdilH  n>inp,,iivln  1960. 
Jacob  MUvUs.MEd '62,  (ilKibljiii/Unm,  Israel,  celebrated 
his  90lh  birthday  In  December.  Director  of  Hlllel 
Foundation  In  Athens  from  1954-67.  Mlrvlss  retired  to  the 


kibbutz,  located  between  Beer-Shcva  and  Gaza  In  the  Negev 
Desert.  In  1967 

Loula  H.  Tbporcer.  MS  '60.  Is  research  associate  in  the  RTV 
Tee  hnkal  Department  of  Wackcr  Silicones  Corp.  of  Adrian. 
Mich,  He  has  more  than  20  patents  and  publications  deal- 
ing with  organomeialllc  chemisliy  and  silicone  sealants. 
James  C.  Wikoff.  BSCOH  '61.  Is  senior  systems  engineer- 
division  maintenance  for  information  resources  manage- 
mrnl  at  Armco  Steel  Co.  In  Middlctown.  He  joined  the 
company  in   1964, 

Stanley  L.  Apple.  BSCOM  '62.  Is  president  and  managing 
partner  of  Helnick,  Apple  and  Co  .  a  newly  merged  account- 
ing firm,  and  active  In  community  affairs.  He  and  his  family 
live  in  Akron 

Suzanne  I.  Simmons.  AB  '63.  is  a  teacher  In  Inglewood. 
Calif,  and  thcdeveloperofPurr-FectGrowlings.  a  specially 
dog  biscuit  sold  In  rcsorl  gift  shops  In  California. 
Jon  C.  BecUey,  BFA  '64.  MPA  '67,  held  an  exhibition  of  his 
recent  work  at  the  Marcus  Gordon  Gallery  in  Pittsburgh  in 
late  1989  He  teachesart  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  in 
Plllsburgh, 

Dave  E.  Cook,  BBA  '65,  Iscontrollerat  Central  National 
Hank  in  Sarasota.  Fla, 

E.  Richard  FYost,  MEd  '65,  PhD  '75.  Is  superintendent  of 
I  he  Shelby  Cl  ly  School  system 

Karen  Klrcber.  BFA  '65.  was  named  vice  president  of  mar- 
kelliig  (or  Murphy  Realty/Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  She 
lives  In  Pompton  Lakes  and  Red  Bank.  N  J. 
KennetbJ.PinkertOD,  BBA '65,  Is  president  of  University 
Circle  Inc  ,  a  non-prolil  organization  for  the  support  and 
developmeni  of  Its  mt 
associate  member  liv 
town  Cleveland.  Unn 
faclllttcsand  insdlui 
vires.  Heandhiswilr 
MarjorleA.Strom. 
SchoollnKlvn.i  wlir 
Col.HalHcE.Rober 
publkall.iirsl.irilMlJ  s  Air  Force,  He  assumed  hisnew 

Richard  G.  Belsky.  BSJ  '67.  wrote  South  Street  Con^den- 

Hal.  a  novel  published  by  St.  Martins  Press,  He  is  a  former 

metropolitan  editor  of  the  New  York  Posl  and  lives  in 

Manhattan 

Gary  A.  Corcoran.  BBA  '67.  is  assistant  vice  president  of 

Central  Insurance  Companies.  He  and  his  family  live  In 


of  directors  at  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Art  Center  in  Waynes- 
boro. Va.  an  affiliate  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  At 
SVAC.  he  Is  the  director  of  classes  and  maintains  a  studio 
Hlsdrawlnes.  paintings  and  ceramics  are  exhibited  tn  North 
Carolina.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Staunton.  Va. 

KeDoetb  R.  Peak.  BS  "67.  was  elected  a  director  of  Baroid 
Corp  ,  a  worldwide  oil  and  gas  industry  supplier  In  Hous- 
ton He  is  managing  director  and  co-head,  corporate 
finance,  for  Howard.  Weil.  Laboulsse.  Friedrlchs.  Inc..  an 
Institutional  Investment  bank  specializing  in  the  energy 
industry 

Snzaone  Ryan  Cuiran.  AB  '68,  was  named  vice  president  of 
Memorial  Hospital  Foundation  Inc..  In  Houston. 
Lt.  Col.  Mike  Jackson,  BSEd  '68.  is  currently  professor  of 
aernspace  studies  al  Wright  State  University.  He  is  married 
to  Karen  Shorts  Jackson.  BSEd  '69.  who  teaches  In  the 
Tipp  City  School  System 

Lorraine  Mackley  Neuser.  BSEd  '68.  was  named  the  best 
education  services  counselor  on  U,S,  Air  Force  bases  in 
Europe.  A  counselor  at  Spangdahlem  Air  Force  Base  in  W;st 
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tson.  BBA  *66,  was  named  direr  lor  of 

Germany,  she  Is  also  author  and  editor  of  an  educational 
opportunities  newsletter  for  Air  Force  personnel  and  their 

Joseph  E.  Wiltiams.  BSEd  '66.  HEd  '77.  is  principal  of 
Ravenna  High  School  In  Ravenna. 

RlchardH.  Brown.  BSC  '69.  was  named  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  information  and  planning  officer  of 
United  Telecommunications  Inc  .  responsible  for  all  data 
systems  and  information  management  operations  of  the 
combined  United  and  US  Sprint  companies.  An  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Foundation  Trustee,  he  and  his  wife.  Christine  Oemler 
Brown.  BFA  '68.  live  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Joseph  W.  Johnson,  MA  '69,  is  principal  of  Fostoria  High 
School.  He  lives  in  Genoa. 


Louts  Toporcer.  MS  '60  Suzanne  Ryan  Curran. 

AB68 
MaryFortman  Kirk,  BSEd '69,  IS  assistant  professor  of 
health  and  physical  education  at  Northern  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity. In  June  1989  she  received  her  PhD  from  Ohio  State 
University.  She  lives  in  Highland  Heights.  Ky 
Jeffrey  J.  O'Hara.  BBA  '69.  was  named  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  General  Mills  Inc  ,  and  he  continues  to  serve  as 
president  of  Red  Lobster.  USA  He  and  his  family  live  in 
Orlando.  Fla. 

Russell  W.  Sproull.  BBA  '69.  was  named  vice  president  St 
controller  of  LDI  Financial  Services  Corp, .  a  subsidiary  of 
LDI  Corp  He  and  his  wife  and  two  children  live  in  Aurora. 

1970s 

Stephen  S.  Felton.  BSChE  '70,  was  named  senior  staff 
engineer  for  environmental  affairs  atArmcoSleelCo  in 
Mlddletown 

Randall  Grossman.  BS  '70.  BS  '78,  is  manager  in  the  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  office  of  the  MAC  Group,  an  International 
management  consulting  firm. 

Arnold  R.  Spokane,  AB  '70.  Is  a  professor  of  counseling 
psychology,  school  psychology  and  special  education  at 
Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Carl  E.  Dickens.  BSC  '7 1 .  is  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  CBS  and  Station  KKQR  in  San  Francisco.  He  and  his 
wife  live  in  San  Rafael,  Calif 

Michelc  Maxwell  Mackln.  BSEd '71 .  MEd '85.  is  principal  of 
Mound  Street  School  in  Circleville 

Constance  Harvey  Nohelty.  BFA  '71.  is  manager  of 
personnel  developmeni  and  training  for  Nielsen  Media 
Research  She  and  her  husband  live  in  Dunedln.  Fla. 
DavidA.Urbach.BSJ'^l.isprcsident  and  general  man- 
ager of  WNCX-FM  and  WERE-AM  radio  stations  in  Cleveland. 
Mary  Sue  Carder,  BSEd  '72.  school  psychologist  for  the 
Highland  County  Schools,  was  designated  a  Nationally 
Certified  School  Psychologist  by  the  National  School  Psy- 
chology Certification  Board.  She  lives  in  Wilmington. 


1990  ALUMNI  TRAVEL  PROGRAM 

BEST  OF  ALPS— OBERAMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY 

Celebrating  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 

June  19-July  5,  1990— priced  at  S2.795  based  on  New  York  departure- 

LIMITED  SPACE  AVAILABLE 

Thlsoncc-cvcry-lO-ycar  tour  includes  visits  to  Heidelberg.  Lucerne.  Interlaken. 

Innsbruck.  Sal.^burg.  Municli  and  Rothenburg 

AMERICAS  LAST  FRONTIER  BY  LAND  AND  SEA— ALASKA  PASSAGE 

&  MIDNIGHT  SUN  EXPRESS  Cruise  Ibur 

A  memorable  two  week  vacation  departs  June  9  or  July  21.  1990— priced  at 

S2.519'  for  June  9  departure  andS2.619*  for  June  21,  1990  departure.  *Price 

is  per  person,  based  on  double  occupancy  in  cabin  Category  K  Dockside, 

not  including  the  Early  Booking  Discount 

This  exhilarating  holiday  takes  you  by  rati  to  the  rugged  snow-capped  heart  of 

majestic  Alaska,  then  by  sea  through  some  of  the  world's  most  spectacular  scenic 

waterways.  It's  a  breathtaking  once-ln-a-llfctimc  adventure.  Special  airfare  add-on; 

available  from  most  major  U.S.  cities. 


lb  receive  complete 
form  and  mail  to:  1990  Al 
PO  Box  869.  Athens.  OH 

ALl'INE  TOUR 

ALASKA  PASSAGE     : 
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Constituent  Notebook 

School  of  Music  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends 

The  School  of  Music  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends  Board 
ofDlrectorsheldlts  fall  meeting  Nov.  1!  in  theKonneker 
Alumni  Center.  The  board  met  with  representatives  of  three 
student  organizations  in  the  school  and  hosted  a  reception 
for  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  society  was  also  rep- 
resented at  the  Careers  In  Music  Day.  held  on  the  1 1  th. 

Marie  Boette.  MM  '42,  received  the  1989  Achievement  in 
Music  Award  for  her  achievement  as  a  music  educator  in  West 
Virginia,  innovative  leadership,  contributions,  and  support 
of  the  musical  life  In  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  extensive 
research  and  compilation  of  Appalachian  folk  songs. 

James  Stewart  received  the  1 989  Service  Award  for  leader- 
ship and  service  to  Ohio  University  as  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator, for  his  vision  in  establishing  an  active  and  viable 
association  ofalumni,  and  for  hlseffor'ts  In  procuring  quality 
programs,  faculty,  and  students  for  the  School  of  Music, 

The  award  recipients  for  1990  were  selected  at  the  fall  meet- 
ing and  will  be  honored  May  1 9  at  the  Annual  Honors  Assem- 
bly, an  occasion  which  recognizes  outstanding  student 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  alumni  who  have  won'the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  their  associates  and  the  School  of 
Music. 

Officers  for  the  current  year  are  Diana  J-  Wallers  '68,  presi- 


dent; Peter  A.  Stepher 
Weiss  67.  secretary: 
president - 

Anyone  who  wishes 
who  would  like  to  m 
Margene  Stewart 


I  74,  ■ 
ndRayn- 


1  the  Board  of  Directors  o 


February' 9. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Society  of 

Alumni  and  Friends 

The  College  ofBusinessAdminlstrationkickedoff  its  fall 
alumni  reception  schedule  Oct.  26  In  Dayton. 

CBA  Society  of  Alumni  and  Friends  Board  Member  Karen 
Emery  and  former  board  member  Bill  Bross,  along  with  Dean 
William  A.  Day.  his  staff  and  department  chairmen,  hosted 
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Natalie  Cicero-AbeU,  BSEd  72.  received  her  PhD  in  educa- 
lion  wuh  an  emphasis  on  earlv  childhood  special  education 
from  ihe  University  of  Toledo  in  August  1989,  She  and  her 
husband  have  two  daughlcrs  and  live  in  Svlvania. 
Samuel  J.  Crow,  BSEd  '72.  MEd  "79.  is  superiniendcnl  ol 
Woll"  Creek  Local  Schools.  He  lives  in  Zanesville. 
Lt.  Col.  Joseph  G.  Graf.  BSIT  '72,  Is  commanding  officer  of 
Ihe  7(h  Engineer  Battalion  iCombali  al  Fori  Polk.  La,  He  Is 
married  lo  Margie  Hudak  Graf.  BSHSS  '71.  and  they  have  a 
son  and  a  daughter 

RichardG.  Hennan.PhD  '72,  received  a  patent  for  his  role  In 
the  development  of  a  new  catalyst  and  method  for  the  pro- 
duction of  methanol.  He  is  a  principal  research  scientist 
with  the  Zettlemoyer  Center  for  Surtace  Studies  al  Lehigh 
University  m  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Gregory  D.  Huffman,  BSEd  '72,  is  a  curriculum  develop- 
ment H)risuli,inl  lor  ihc  Licking  County  Schools,  He  and  his 
wife  Cynlhia  Lane  Huffman.  BSEd '72,  live  in  Newark- 
James  H.  Phinney,  BSEd  '72,  is  a  financial  aid  counselor  at 
Ashland  College,  He  and  his  family  live  in  Mansfield. 
Barry  K.  Spiker,  BGS  '72,  MA  '73.  PhD  '79,  was  named  a 
manager  in  the  Change  Management  Services  practice  in 
Chicago.  CMS  is  part  of  the  Andersen  Consulting  Division  of 
Arthur  Andersen  and  Co, 

Paul  A.  Bendik,  BBA  '73,  was  elected  a  partner  in  the  Dav- 
ton  office  of  Clark.  Schaefer,  Hackelt  &  Co..  a  certified  public 


Lawrence  D.  Brogan.  BGS  "73,  is  .hi  investment  broker  for 
lhcP;irkn-sl)iir^.  \V\,i  i  illice  of  Wheal.  First  Securities  Inc, 
Heaiid  liisljiniiv  luciii  [ielpre. 

David  J.  Gaino.  BBA  "73,  is  secretary  and  vice  president  of 
protcsstori.il  siall  anil  linn  development  of  Heinick,  Apple 
and  Co. .  a  ncwlv  merged  accounting  firm  in  Akron, 


JoelDameis  BSEd 


Thomas  E  Porter  AB  73  i  littnsed  phyi-lcdl  therapist  is 
director  of  the  rehabilil  itiit  ser\i(es  department  at  East 
Liverpool  Cit\  Hospital  He  indhistamilvliveinWinters\ille 
Randall  L  Wynn  BSJ  73  is  Ohio  correspondrnt  it  ihc 
WashmgKin  DC  bure  ui  ol  the  b  ikni  News  Hchisbtui 
a  correspond*  lit  in  lin  ii  nion  si  ipii  il  Inr  iht  Ohio  \\  ish 
ingtonNtMsbtrviusiiKi  i'l77  Ht- li\tsiiiSil\erbpriiiL.  Md 
Gregory Elfers  BSEd  74  is  nalionaltund  raisiiiKdirector 
lor  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  He  and  his  lamilv 


iMasc 


James  F.Huth,  BBA '74.  was  promoted  to  metallurgical 
technician  al  Ihc  Zanesville  plant  of  Armco  Advanced  Materi- 
als Corp. 


John  D.  McAllister.  AB '74.  is  principalat  Brewster  Elemen- 

i.ir>Scluiohii  I  tie  FairlcssSchon!  District.  He  lives  in  Canton, 
Mark  T.  Messerly,  AA  '74.  BS  '80.  was  named  chief  chem- 

isi-  iiKlii^inalduisi.Hi  lor  H.iirisiiii  Paint  Corp.  He  and  his 


■M\\,Mk  Ikis.ilso  .m.ictlvcband 
'Ii  uniMur  111  .t  Coshocton-bascd 
iscd  its  fourth  album  last  fall.  He 


Charles  E.  Brown.  BBA  "75,  is  manager,  adminis 


Son  Xuan  Huynh.  BSChE  '75.  MSISE  "77,  is  (  IM  ,i(U  ism  v 
irHlusirvs|uLi<!lisUMililh\!.uuiisirKlndc(liiiU/...sU7i<Mn 
ihcMulu;--.!  \  \v  aiKl  Ills  wili',  Anh  Bui  Huynh.  BBA  '77.  h\r 

Anthony  J.  Muccino.  BSC  "75.  is  a  regional  salesman  for 
Hiillin.iiiSurmt.iK  ii  in  Hoanokc,  Va. 
John  A.  Murray.  BSC  '75,  is  marketing  development  man- 
ager ol  ilu-  Professional  Sound  Division  for  Electro-Voice 
(ii( ,,  d  Mark  IV company  in  Buchanan.  Mich.  Hellvcs  m 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

Ted  Schwalbe,  BS  '75.  is  chairperson  of  Ihe  Deparlmenl  ol 
Communitation/Media  at  the  Slate  University  ol  New  ^ork 
1 1  Fredonia 


Vincentt     Bvrd  BBA  76  i<  <  presidentof  the  J  M 

u.rof  Ihe  Henry  Jones 

I  III  Ins  wile  and  daughter 

Joseph  A  Candilo  AB  76  MEd  79,  Is  managing  attorney 

II  ih(  Blut  Ash  (il  Ik  I  ul  li\  ill  I  i  ul  Services  He  and  his  wife 
Dons  Beutner  Candito  AB  78  MA  82  ind  Iheir  famih 
li\(  mC  imirinaii 

Ftances  Manan  Glass    BSEd    "6    i  IllieBnden 

burgStholarship  from  ili  liuhtr  bduc  i 

Hon  UKlMinisInotlh mnli  Class  is  i 

siudtnl  It  theMithodisi  ,ii        .  ,     luiOhioand 

livtsinWishumlon  Ohio 

RaymondC  Klein  AB  76.is vicepresidcntandofiicer  In 
ill  ir^(  ni  iIk  I  illiiiollKt  ol  National Cilv Bank  Norwalk 
Jeffry  Walker  MFA  76  strved  on  the  artistic  staff  of  thi 
\nii  rii  Ul  Usi!\  il  riiciler  a  New 'lork  basid  prolessional 
Ilu  in  r  (tinipanv  ih  il  olhf  nlt\  represented  the  Unitid 
SI  11, s  ii  ihi  I  dinlxirgh  Feslnal  Fringt  in  Siotlind  list 
siimnur  He  is  a  theater  lacultv  member  ol  Kean  Colkge 
III  Nt  w  Jt  rs(  \  He  and  his  wife  and  two  sons  li\c  m  Lasl 
Ormge  N  J 
HerbertL  BaerJr  BS '77,  was  named  assistant  vice  prcsi 


Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. 


Robert  T.  Noll,  MA  '77.  premiered  his  play.  "Mothers  Dav  " 
III  s.pi.nib.i  I't.-^!!  ,,i  (he  Beck  Center  LLT  Studio  Theatre 

Ml  l.jk.wiHul   H.-  IS  ,1  m  lUT  prodiirrr  tnrWKYC  TV.  an  NBC 

Charles  R.  Santcr.  BGS  '77.  is  ,iir, ,  lor  ni  u  .il  i-siaie  at  the 
^.iiiun.dHrliraiuiil  IhuiMUii  fiuM.  He  lives  in  Upper 

Michael  D.  Astley,  BSC  '78,  joined  the  sates  staff  of  Mike 
\'allinPonnac,Buiek.Gi'ncralMotors  International.  He  lives 

inCirrleviUe. 

Harry  D.  Ballinger.  BSEd  '78,  is  a  registered  sanitarian  for 
Ihc  Newark  Hr.ilili  Dcp.iriimiii  .md  an  officer  in  the  Ohio 

['ulilicHrallliAssucKUion 

John  R.  Ciszewski.  MEd  '78.  vnr  president  of  corporate 

s,ilcs|nr  IIuP.iLkcoI  Aiiljuni  Hills  and  the  Detroit  Pistons. 

w.ishoiKMTii.is,,  riHMKinploverofiheYear. 

Joel  Daniels  II,  BSEd  '78.  is  vice  president  of  adniinlstra- 

lioii,iiI),ii,iii((rnlicL;cinncliaiue. 


John  Ciszewski.  MEd  '78         luitra  J.  Congas.  BSJ  i 

Dan  Hauscr,  MEd  '78,  vice  prcsidrnl  ol  marketing  foi 

i':il.i(  ■■  ol  Aubui  n  I  lilts  .111(1  (lie  DelrotI  Pistotis.  washor 

Sgt.  William  J.  Stanson.  BGS '78,  p.iniui)aud  iii.i 


Mai 


i.Akn 


BeverlyA.  Barta.BGS  T*:*  mm 

ihcDcp.irlllU'lllolLln Ii   :,  r:i  ,ii.,,,-uin,  -   U.Hi.M'nii.iil 

for  Palm  Beach  Couniv  .mil  .i  w,rK,-iid  likguiiul  .u  Hoca 
Ralon.  Fla,  Shr  li;is  rr. ,  niK  puhlished  a  booklet  titled  A 
HmWuoniJirfsi„if-(cro,s,»n(liK(oritIasB(r(is. 
Pamelas.  Bowers.  BSJ '79.  IS, issnrialeedllor  ofThc'fliidt' 

(i/nnrwirishiirL! 


Timothy  J,  Goggin.  BSC  '79, 


Tracey  BuckGogglD. 


BSC'79.lKivciwocliiklrcii 

1980s 

Margaret  Wright  BrowD.AB '80,  Is  crea live  director  r 
WWQQ  l-iadlo  In  Wilmington.  N.C.  She  and  her  husband  llv 


Robert  F,  Hermann.  BSC  '80,  I 


her  husband  live  In  New  York,  N.Y 


more  than  40  alumni  and  parents  of  business  students.  The 
attendees  were  updated  on  college  and  University  happen- 
ingsand  heard  a  short  presentation  on  the  futureof  informa- 
tion systems  given  by  Professor  James  Perotti. 

Receptionswere  also  scheduled  for  Columbus  on  Jan.  25. 
Toledo  on  March  29  and  Pittsburgh  on  April  5- 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  Alhensdurlng  the  first  week- 
end in  October  to  conduct  societv  business.  Thev  selected  the 
recipients  of  the  1990  Award  for  Achicvcmcntin  Business 
and  the  Facultv-SlaffConlribulion  Award,  The  awards  will  be 
given  at  the  college's  annual  spring  awards  banquet  April  27 
Theyalso  met  with  students,  faculty  and  administralors  to 
discuss  college  activities. 
College  of  Education  Society  of  Alumni  and  Fliends 

The  College  of  Education  Societv  was  busy  Homecoming 
weekend.  In  addition  to  attending  variousHomecoming- 
related activities.  theExecutiveCommltteemelOct,  19, 
followed  by  the  full  Board  of  Directors  meeting  on  Oct,  20, 
Elected  as  officers  for  1 990  were  Dr  Patrick  F.  Cosiano. 
BSCOM  59.  MEd  '60.  president ;  Robert  J.  Stojetz.  BSEd  62, 
vice  president;  Suzanne  (Dirmeyerl  Thompson,  MEd  '82. 
secretary;  Milton  C.  Brown.  BSEd  '49,  past  president:  andOr, 
William  E.  Inman.  BSEd  '48.  MEd  55.  PhD  "60.  executive  sec- 
retary. The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  again  In  Athens, 
March  2-3  and  the  full  Boardof  Directors  will  meet  May  17-18. 
College  of  Fine  Arts  Society  of  Alumni  and  Ftiends 

The  society's  first  board  meeting  will  take  place  March  2-3, 
Letters  have  been  sent  out  to  board  members,  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  for  review.  The 
following  alumni  have  agreed  to  serve  on  Ihe  board-  Ins 
Christine  (Ehrenreichl  Kriouse,  BFA  82.  MFA  85,  Robert  P 
Garwell,  BFA  '65,  MFA  67;  Carol  L.  Patterson,  MA  72:  Patri- 
cia (BreylevI  Pearce,  BSEd  '64;  Dr  Malcolm  E,  Bowes,  MFA 
■68,  PhD  78;  Garv  Vermillion,  BFA '70:  and  Lois  P  McGuire. 
BFA  61,  MFA  69 
College  ofCommunlcation  Society  ofAlumni  and  Friends 

The  first  board  meeting  of  the  societv  will  take  place  in  the 
spring  of  1 990.  There  will  be  1 2  board  members,  two  from 
each  of  the  five  schools  in  the  college  and  two  from  the  dean's 
office.  For  information,  contact  JoAnn  Ljpsey.  Deans  Office. 
College  ofCommunication.R-TVBldg..  46  IE.  Athens.  OH 
45701(614)593-0030. 


Alumni  Calendar 


14). 593-4300- 


Feb.  7  Ohio  University  vs.  Ttoledo — home  basketball  gai 
Feb.  10  Ohio  University  vs.  Central  Michigan— .i way  I 


Feb,  14  Ohio  University  vs.  BowUng  Green— home  baskei- 


Feb.  2 1  Athens  County  Chapter  "Dictionary  Luncheon." 

Feb.  22  Fairfield  County  Chapter  dinner  with  special  guest 

Larry  Hunter.  Conlat  I  (.alhvHilkTHlMfi  14)  hfi.i-il'ClM  ^l.^:l- 

4422, 

Feb.  22-25  Ohio  University  Foundation  Board  Meeting. 

Feb.  24  Ohio  University  vs.  Kent  SUte— away  basketball 

game 


Feb.  28  Ohio  University  vs.  Ball  State— home  basketball 

March  I  OhioUniversity  Alumni  Association's  Western 
U.S.  Swing— Tbcson  Event  with  guest  speaker  Dr.  Martha 

TUmage.ronldti  RuL;cr  Vohcrii  77lt>i)'2l  b2;M.,Ub 

March  2  Massachusetts  Chapter  sponsors  an  evening  at 

the  Monet  Exhibit  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  (  on 

laci  M,ir(  Kaiiirow  11/  |(S  I  7|  S2M-^14S5 

March  2  &  3  College  of  Fine  Arts  Society  ofAlumni  and 

Friends  Board  Meeting  in  Athens,  (  imi.ii  i  i.rcu  hen  Sit- 

phens(b!41,^'i:MKH.) 

March  2-3  College  of  Education  Society  ofAlumni  and 

Friends  Executive  Committee  Meeting  in  Athens.  Conlat  I 

Bllllnman(614)594-7501 


March  3  OhioUnlversityAlumni  Association's  Western 
U  ,S.  Swing— San  Diego  Event  with  guest  speaker  Dr.  Mar- 
tha lUmage,  (  oill,i(  I  l„iirvWniisl(iM  iw  ihl'M  Jhi  'fji,:! 
March  3  OhioUniversity  vs,  Miami^m.iv  li.iskdh.ill  ;;anK 
March  3  Greater  Cincinnati  Chapter  sponsors  a  pre  or  post 
game  event  at  the  Ohio  University  vs.  Miami  basketball 
game  in  Oxford, 

March  4  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association's  Western 
U.S.  Swing— Los  Angeles  Event  with  guest  speaker  Dr.  Mar- 
tha TUmagci  oiiLii  I  M,iiiks,i|,is  7  ML' I  '.I  ITii,  \'i-^: 
March  7  Ohio  University  Alumni  Associations  Western 
Swing— San  Francisco  Event  with  guest  speaker  Dr,  Martha 
TUmage,'  nnUi.  l  \likc  Kress  bfi  [.H'"")(  4.'l  -V^.'M 
March  8  Ohio  University  Alumoi  Association's  Western 
Swing— San  Jose  Event  with  guest  speaker  Dr.  Martha  Tai- 


nage. 


r\loi 


March  9-10  MidAmerican  Conference  Basketball  Tour- 
nament at  Detroit. 

March  10  Greater  Cincinnati  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party.  (.  on- 
Ij.  I  lA'slk'KdcS.oll  MOirii:il  /K4-()72l 
March  10  Greater  Dayton  St,  Patrick's  Day  Party.  C  ontact 
Linda  Uean|5l3|Hy8-10:ih 

March  13  OhioUniversity MothersClubofGreaterCleve- 
land  Scholarship  Card  Party  Luncheon.  Contat  I  Kal  liryn 
riupi(lro|2Uil2Hl-MOS:f 


f).i 

March  15-29  OHIOUNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

SPONSORS  A  HAWAII  TRIP 

March  30-April  1    Magic  Moments:  Late  1950's  Era 

ReunionforCiassesof  1957. 1958  and  1959. 

March  3 1  Prospective  Student  Visitation  Progn 


iipus 


I  Office  of 


Ohio  University 

TODAY 


18  •  People  continued 


Darrel  W,  McGhee,  BSEd  '80.  u.is  promolcd  I 

vi(  (  |]n  skIciii  nl  N(Mi  N;ili..ii.il  H.nikctfFlorl<la  In  Tampa. 
Steven  C.  Pease,  BSC  *80.  is .t  pn.h  sslonal clolhlcr  wllh  Ihc 
TMiiiJ.iinis(  (,  111  l.itiip.i  1 1,1  llcliiomSl  It-rersburg.Fla. 
Divjd  W.  AlUway.  MA  '8 1 .  is  vKt  prrsldcnl  of  markcllnft  at 


Michael  E.  DeSanctls.  MFA  '61.  PbD  '85.  melvcd  Ihr 
niMHi'.Mrll'  III'  III  Ir.K  liiiit:  Award  al  Gannon  University  In 
Km    P.i  .  wlicn  li(  isciprolcssorofardillcclnralhlsloryand 


PatrickN.Dolan.BSJ'Sl. 


fdllorofthcKcal 


CunnleKitnkle.  BSC  HO  Alan  J.  Stamm.  BSC  81 

Llaa  L.  Fitch.  AB  '81 .  MEd  '82.  is  Mh-  womrn  s  baskdball 

(■(Mcll.illlirDiiKrrsllv-.lAkn 
Kathcrine  LelBcring.  PhD  8 1 


and  (III 
Illy  < 


I  W-' 


proffssorofspfcch 
NorllKTii  Coninut- 
ISK  KH  "Teacher  as 

!'sV.ll','iKiOrsanl- 
s'l,  sIk- w.isoiu-al 
v.rsilvs-Conifdv 


NlUl.ll.lVr   ■ 

Steven  C.  Lelat.  BSC  '81,  is  dlmlor  otcliaplcr  services  (or 

Tlu'l.i(  111  N.iilnn.il  i'MUriilly  InTrenUin.  N.J. 

Kim  Algeo  McKinley.  BSHEc  'Sl.MSHEc  'SB.  is  sales  man 

jf^eriil  (Ik Oliiolliiivi'isilvliin  inAlItcns. 

Terry  J.  Savarise,  BBA  '81,  Is  vice  pirsldenf  of  siadlum 


lAVIil 


ill' and  Ills  lamllvllv< 


liil[IUUI..ii(ll'.irk.  Ill 
KevenE.  Shell,  BBA -81, 


David  W.  Slater.  BSEd  '81 .  MEd  '85,  Is  principat  of  Gcrman- 


Gerald  U in  i  simi.  im\M  jicrsonnelrcprcscnta- 
live .11  ;:.    .   i;.  'Advanced Materials 

Corp  III  .iiul  III  .1  mZancsvllle. 

AaroDH.Watkins.iii  \  m  ;  iin  Uinnlingliros.and 

HarnniiiMi.iiK  I  I ■  ni.r,  ['Ih..  as  oneof  56 

nUuIciiIsscIclU  J  u.ii,  ■ii'.>  n|(  'Ml  :li!  I  lirce-month  session 
deslnned  loliin  ti  llif  liiir  poiuiMil  c  InwninK-  He  lives  In 
Hoihester.  NX 

Paul  E.  White,  BSChE  '81.  MBA  'SS.  principal  of  South 
Wi'bsler  High  School,  was  clccled  lo  a  Mx-vcar  term  on  the 


Southcasi  District  Board.  Ohio  High  School  Athletic  Asso- 


Admlnlstralors.  He  lives  m  Columbus. 
SterCD  h.  ElUt,  BA  '82,  is  norihern  an 
manager  in  Sussex  County,  N  J.,  with  United  Teiepho 


eCo 


nk.  IVacl  HcBride  ElUt,  BSC  '82.  and  thei 
daughli-r  live  in  Sparia,  N.J 

John  F.  Grimes,  EPA  '82,  exhiblied  a  watcrcolor,  'State  of 
Mind."  In  Ihe  South  Eastern  Ohio  Watcrcolor  Society's  show 
at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel  in  Columbus.  His  painting  was 
our  of  f^7  sclecled  Irom  a  field  of  1 70  entries.  He  lives  in 

H<liHs(l., 

Charlotte  E.  Kail.  PhD  '82,  wrote  Women.  Se>;  and  Addic 
linii  A  Siurih  lur  Love  and  Power,  published  by  Ticknor 
/;  FirUK    I<m9    She  Is  a  practicing  psychologist  in 


I)  II  inn  III  ur.iiii  involves  the  role  of  hydrothei 
Mii.il  ill  vrlupineiil  of  health  care  scrvKTs  He  is 
. UK  1 1(1. ilr. Hid  leaching  asslstaiil  in  i!ic  [)i-|i.iMri 
.ipln  .i(  iheUniversllyofKcniiii  k\  m  l,(  xincini 
DcUlMcGonagle.BBA'82,MFA'82,MBA'86.i 
M(ln.own'Tnfr;isiaFrrsc.i.aNcwLc.>.intili>m 


Mary  K.  Stewart  Mulhei 


ral  Ohio  restaurants 
.  BSHEc  '82,  Is  admlnlstralnr 
1,1111  ,in(t  Mary  Kiddie  Academy  In 


Thomas  M.  Payne,  BSEd  '82.  is  principal  at  Laurclvillc 
Kleinriii.ii\  M  lino!  H<  livisint  liilllrothe. 
Rebecca  J.  Dlltmar  Petty.  BS  '82,  MS  '85,  is  principal 
hydrnn*  ulntlsi  and  .idmuiislidlor  of  the  Groundwater 
Resourics  Scillon  ol  the  Divislitn  nf  Water,  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  She  lives  in  Lancaster 
Wimelaratna  Ramaglngbege,  MS  '82,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  rii.H  hcmaiics  ai  Ohio  Norihern  Unlverslt)' in  Ada 
Capt.  James  A.  Scbnell,  PhD  '62.  is  an  oflicer  of  the  Air 
Force  rrsi  I  vr, 111(1.1  nurnberof  the  Air  Force  Intelligence  Ser- 
vices ll(  IS  ,111  .issisi.iiu  professor  of  communication  at 
Ohm  DniniiiK, III  (nlkj^e  in  Columbus  andllveslnOahanna, 
Demltra  Ann  Shape,  BSJ  '82,  Is  a  creator  and  co-owner  of 
iln  New  UMtiglon  company.  Pasta  Fresca.  a  llavored  pasta 
siinnlHrrnmnlralOhic 


lice  associate 

DavidL.DtIc8.BSJ'83,MSA'84,isassistanlathleticdiref- 

tor  Inr  ,i(  :i(lciiiii  .ilkiirs  ill  Central  Michigan  University  in 

Mouiill'li,is,nil.Miili 

Annetta  M .  Richardson,  BSJ  '83,  a  reporter  for  the  Parkers 

bury  /Virrs  w,is  ( linM-n  Young  Careerist  for  the  Parkersburu 

Buslius,saiidl'roIc6.sionalWomensClubinSeptembii 

1989. 

The  Rev.  Jack  Sullivan  Jr..  BSC  '83,  is  director  of 

racial/elhiilc  and  multicultural  cducallon  for  the  Christian 

Church  I  Disciples  nf  Christ )  of  Mid-Amcrlca.  He  and  his  wife 

Mary  Beth  Burlchin.  BSJ  '84,  is  employee  communica- 
tions spec  i.ilisi  lor  1  lie  Opryland  Holcl  In  Nashville,  Tenn. 
W.  Andrew  Cargo,  AB  '84,  received  his  law  degree  from 
Case  Wcsi.rii  Kcsinc  University  In  1988  and  is  an  altorney 
wilhlirnwiiUcnilllcr.  Murray*  McIntyre.Heand  his  wife. 
Denlse  Flick  Cargo.  BS  '86,  live  In  Mansfield 
Jeffrey  A    Hatcher.  BS  '84.  graduated  from  the  Wright 

StJh  1 ■     -    I I  of  Medicine  in  June  1989,  He 

rctin-  ,  ;iinimenl  in  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 

ogy . I'  '  '  isiivaffillatedhospitalsinDavton. 

Hchw-  ■  .  i. ■-.^ 


HoUy  Schmidt  Hobhie,  BSC  '84,  was  honored  as  Miami  town 
S(  honi  s  1  <mH  H9  Teat  htrnf  (hi  Year  She  is  married  and  lives 
in  Cn'scrnl  Springs.  Ky 

Stephanie  Ann  McElfresh.  BOS  '84,  secretary  in  ihe  corpo- 
rate purchases  department  of  Proctor  Si  Gamble,  appeared 
in  the  Bcechmont  Players'  production  of 'Once  Upon  a 
Mallrt-ss  "She lives  in  Covington.  Ky. 
Bradford  C.  Witmer,  BBA  '84,  was  named  manager  in  the 
audit  and  tinancial  consult  ingdivision  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.  "s  Columbus  office. 

Bradley  S.  Yarmark,  BSC  '84.  was  named  Ihe  1989  'Ad 
Person  of  Ihe  Year"  bv  Ihc  Advertising  Club  of  Cincinnati,  He 
is  an  account  executive  for  WXIX-TV. 
Deborah  Wenner  Burke.  BSChE  '85,  is  an  industrial  mar- 
ket ing  engineer  at  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio.  She  and  her  hus- 
band. William  J.  Burke,  D.O.  '68.  live  in  Bexley. 
Kenneth  J.  Carbone.  D.O.  '85,  has  a  family  practice  al  the 
CcnlcrKidm  r.iniilv<arcCcnterlnNorthRldgevllle.  Hclives 
inGr.illon 

Cpl.KellyA.Corso,  BSJ '85,  isa  personnel  action  specialist 
Willi  the  US  Army  s  S20lh  Personnel  Service  Co,  in  West 

Linda  E.  Deltch,  BSJ  '85.  is  director  of  publications  at  the 

Ohio  Chamber  nl^Comniercc  in  Columbus. 

John  T.  Duncan  ill,  BSJ '85 .  nccived  a  full  scholarship  lo 


)-ordlnator  for  Ohit 


r  for  The  Weufs- 


Shcisatnrnieralumiiladir 
Universitv 

Timothy  Harmon.  BSC  '85,  is  a  sports  v 
Messenger  in  Fremont, 
Pamela  DeSalvo  Landis.  BSJ  '85.  is  a  press  secretarv  for  the 
Pennsylvania  House  Democratic  Caucus.  Shcand  her  hus- 
band live  in  Harrisburg,  Pa 

G.  Spencer  Osborne.  BSJ  '85.  is  sports  editor  of  the  Galli- 
pohsDaiiiiTnbune. 


JamesA.SchneU.  PhD  '82         JackSu 


Paul  T.  CaiTinger,  HBA  '86,  was  named  public  affairs  direc- 
tor for  t  he  VMCA  of  Cent  ral  Ohio  offices  in  Columbus,  The 
YTWCAofCentral  Ohio  is  composed  of  11  branches  through- 
out mld-Ohlo 

Casey  A.  Coleman.  BSRS  '86.  is  3rd  Purser  on  the  cruise 
ship  M.S.  Jublfee  sailing  out  of  Miami  loCarrlbbcan  ports. 
Stephen  O.  Bairows,  BSPE  '86,  teaches  health  and  physical 
education  at  Sidney  Lehman  High  School.  He  Is  also  assis- 
tant varsity  football  coach. 


Is  Estate  Planning  on  Your  1990  Agenda? 


Among  the  New  Year's 
resolutions  many  ojus 
made  was  to  get  our 
Jinancial  ajffairs  in  order, 
including  making  or 
updating  wills  or  estate 
plans. 


Why  not  help  create  the  future  by  including  Ohio  University  in 
your  estate  plans? 

I'Mv.ilf  support  Ihroui^hiheOliloUniVfrsilyFoundalionis 
nutkiiig  Ihr  dttTemirp  across  campus  rijJhl  now  and  will  provide 
the  iitariitn  of  difference  lor  Ohio  Uiiivcrsllys  third  century  of 
service. 

Thrt>uj«h  an  array  of  planned  giving  opt  ions,  you  can  play  a  role 
in  shaping  Ohio  University's  future  while  at  the  same  time  taking 
advantage  of  possible  lax  savings  and  increased  income. 

Director  of  Planned  Giving  Ron  Kent  will  be  pleased 
to  work  with  you  and  your  attorney  or  linancial  advisor  lo  develop 
a  planned  giving  strategy  tailored  to  your  Individual  situation. 

Follow  through  on  that  resolution!  Call  Ron  Kent  at  6 1 4/ 
593-263 1  or  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  him  at 
PC.  Box  869.  Athens.  OH  45701 . 


r  pla. 


Alumni  Calenda 


April  4-7  NatiooalAlumni  Board  Meeting. 
April  6-7  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting. 
April  17  Cleveland  Mothers' Club  50th  Anniversary 
Luncheon. 

April  18  Toledo  Chapter  sponsors  a  dinner  with  special 
guest  Dr.  Charles  Ping.  (  miiai  i  Kjrl  Apg,irl4  l^)|.'i:tH-.'i:(47 
April  20  1 990  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  60th  Anniversary  Reunion. 
Coin, Ml  I'lKKHniisiMi.i  iri'i:^  i>s:i:'. 

April  20-2 1  Student  Alumni  Board  Regional  Conference. 
April  28  Ohio  University  Women's  Club  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land's Luncheon  honoring  scholarship  recipients. 
April  30-May  5  Communication  Week.  Contact  JoAnn  Lip- 


May  4-6  Moms  Weekend.  Bus 


)rganlzcd  by  Cleveland 


May  10  Central  Ohio  Chapter  Spring  Dinner  with  guest 
T.B.A.(  nnl.iUBill  77. Hid, [iilie  78 Kighler  16141771-7225 
May  11  8i  12  Chemistry  Reunion.  Contact  Dr  I'dcr  John- 


May  18-20  Golden  Anniversary  Reunion. 
May  1 9  School  of  Music  Society  of  Alumni  &  Friends  Board 
of  Directors  Meeting  in  Athens  and  annual  Honors  Assem- 
bly Recognition  Program.*  uni.ii  r  M,iri;<  [uSirvv.irl  l(.14l 

59;mku 

Junes  Commencement — (.r.idn.iic 

June  9  Commencement — i  ;iulcrL;rddu,uc 

June  9  2 1  OHIO  UNI  VERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

SPONSORS  ALASKA  PASSAGE  AND  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

EXPRESS  CRUISE  TOUR. 

June  16  Central  Ohio ChapterNewGradsParty.Contact 

June  19  Julys  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION SPONSORS  THE  BEST  OFTHE  ALPS  OBERAMMER- 
GAU  PASSION  PLAV  TOUR. 

June  22  23  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting  [Chillicothe/ 
Ironton). 
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Janell  Call,  HHSA  '86.  is  the  first  director  of  public  relations 
and  marketing  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital, 
the  West  Virginia  Eye  Institute  and  the  Jane  Lew  Medical 
Center,  She  lives  in  Weston.  W  Va. 

Jeffrey  P.  ComptoD.  AB  *86.  received  his  law  degree  from 
Capital  UnlversityCollegeofLawIn  May  1989. 
Joseph  S.  Peyton,  D.O.  '86,  received  board  certification  in 
family  practice,  A  member  of  the  staff  at  Grandviewand 
Southview  hospitals,  he  has  a  family  practice  in  Lebanon 
The  Rev.  Donald  J.  Richards,  AB '86,  Is  the  minister  at 
Marshalivilie  and  Easton  United  Methodist  churches. 
Betty  Jean  Stark  Schenkel,  AAS  '86,  was  included  In  Out- 
s{anding  Young  Women  of  America  1988,  She  Is  a  nurse  at 
Ihe  Beverly  Medical  Clinic  and  Selbv  General  Hospital, 


KeoDetb  I.  Slon,  AB  '86,  is  a  financial  analyst  at  the  corpo- 
rate office  of  Quolron  Systems  Inc,  in  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif 
He  lives  in  Playa  Del  Key,  Calif. 

Gaylen  J.  Stewart,  MFA  '86,  exhibited  his  artwork  al  the 
French  Art  Colony  m  Gallipolis. 

Stuart  Wachs,  BGS  '86.  is  health  and  physical  education 
direclorat  the  Center  in  Akron. 

Michael  A.  Webb,  MAHSS  '86,  is  the  audiologist  at  Blulfton 
Community  Hospital  and  Fairhaven  Retirement  and  Health 
Community  in  Upper  Sandusky. 

John  S.  Barns,  BSJ '87.  is  cjtygovernmenl  reporter  al  the 
Chilitcothe  Gazelle. 

Arye-OnneCassel5,BSJ'87,iszoneadvertisingsaiesexecu- 
live  for  the  A((on(a  Journal  and  Consfifufiori,  She  lives  in 
Clarkston,Ga. 

Keith  A.  Dickens,  BFA  '87,  is  a  photographer  at  the  Law- 
rence Lessov  Co,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  lives  in  Arlita.  Calif 
Lisa  M.  Gowans,  AB  '87,  is  regional  sales  director  out  of  the 
Washington,  DC  .  office  of  Oak  Tree  Hotels. 
Joel  F.  Jack,  BS  '87,  received  his  MS  in  computer  science 
from  Pace  University  in  New  York,  He  works  in  Ihe  Systems 
Engineering  Development  Program  of  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tems in  New  Jersey. 

James  D.  Kantor,  HSPE  '87.  is  assistant  athletic  trainer  at 
Denison  University.  He  lives  in  Granville. 
Lisa  Kropf .  BSJ  "87,  is  director  of  marketing  at  The  Front 
Row  Theatre  in  Cleveland. 

Catherine  Shockey  Sargent,  BBA  '87,  was  named  employee 
and  public  relations  manager  at  CarrConcrete  Corp.  of  Mari- 
etta, She  and  her  family  live  in  Belpre 

Kristlne  Lee  Willis.  BSJ  '87,  is  an  account  associate  with 
PaulWerthAssociates  Inc..  a  public  relations  counseling  firm 
in  Columbus. 


LawrcDce  T.  Rockwell  Jr, .  BSC  "88 ,  was  named  proeram 
director  lQr\VAlS-,-\MR.Kiiu  til  N,lM.nville,HclivesinAt hens. 
Lee  W.  Smith,  BSEd  '88,  is  lo-op  loordinator  of  classified 
advertising  and  Neighbor  News  special  projects  coordinator 
forTheCorumfausD(spa(c/t, 

2nd  Lt.  Christine  Strater.  BSC  '88.  completed  a  transporta- 
tion officer  basic  course  alt  he  U.S.  ArmyTransport  at  ion 
SchoolinForlEustls.Va, 

MelissaAnneWhaley.BFA'88,  is  a  choreographer  with 
Dance  Action  Cincinnati. 

TimothyE.Boch.BBA'89,isasales  representative  forGrcat 
Eastern  Packing  &  Paper  Stock  Corp.'s  Midwest  Division  in 
Columbus  He  lives  in  Bremen. 

Deaths 

ThoraCarlsonHeller.ELEd'21.Poughkeepsie.N,Y,,on 

.  on  July 

Grace  L.  Thomas.  AB  '23,  Kio  Grande,  on  Sept.  1 1 
GeorgeA,Hickman,AB'24,Emlenton,  Pa..nnJuiie2  Siir 
vivfirs  III,  ludr  Iwn  iLtui;htcrs  and  a  soii-tn-law,  Elizabeth 
Hickman  Doss.  BS'49.  MaryH.  Butterworth.BSHEc  "51, 
.iiul  Wayne  R,  Buttcrworth.  BS  "50.  .ind  li  iir.iiuld.iniihliT 
.ill. I  ^r,iii(lsnn-in-i,uv  Georgeanna  Butterworth  Haviland. 
BSEd  '8 1 ,  ,111.1  Bryan  L.  HaviJand,  BSJ  "8 1 . 
Pauline  Graham  Poole.  ELEd '24.  i'misiiiniith  un  M,i\  I'l 
In  addition  lo  her  husband,  siir\i\iirs  im  ludi  ,im>ii  Forrest 
G,Poole'52,andadauiihiir  Donna  Poole  Foehr.BSEc. '53, 
Mary  E.Bennett,  ELEd '25,  BSEd '29,  CHKiiiii.ii  I,  dii 
Sfpl.  3. 

Sarah  Kuester  Day.  ELEd  '25.  S,ilnii,  onOct.  IH, 
Paul  M.  Walton.  CE  '26.  BSCE  '28.  Newark,  on  Sept,  3 
Harriet  Satcr  Dollmatsch.  ELEd  '27, BSEd  '37,  Logan,  on 
.Sipi  24  ::)uaivnrMniludeasisler,IreneSaterMurtfia,'27. 
Jane  C.  MUlar,  BSEd  '27.  Gainesville.  Fla, .  on  June  25. 
Florence  I.  Larimer.  AB  '30, MA '38,  Logan,  on SepI .  2. 
MinettaMott  Mohan.  KP '30, Conncaul,  on  Aug.  27, 
Marcus  C.Westervelt.AB'31.Tempe.  Ariz,  on  July  15. 
Ada  J.  HoUar.  BSEd  '33.  Newark,  on  Aug.  3. 
Lydia  Class  Lehman.  AB  '33,  Ann  Arbnr,  Mich, ,  on  Aug  19 
Helen  M.  Hartman.  BSEd'34.1..iiKasUT.o[i  An;;    19  .Sur- 
\ivnrs  111.  hidi- ,i daiiiihicr  Janet S. Hartmao. BSEd '72. 
Mary  Finslerwald  Byron.  COEd  '35,  BSEd  '58.  su  \\,u  i  mi 
Aul;   H.  Siinunrsiiii  Itiik  ,i.I,uii;tii(i-iii-l,iH  Candace  Well 
Byron,  BSEd  72. 

Geneva  Humphreys  Nolan,  BSEd  '35,  Syracuse,  on  SepI 
17 

RlcbardC.  Howe.AB  "36.  [iluff.  Ulali,  on  July  26, 
Joseph  N.  Sandweiss.  AB  '37.  Hot  j  H.ii.in,  Fla.  on  Aug.  8. 
Ruth Eisenbrey  Taylor.  BSEd  "37. 1 '.  rt\ si m irtj  July  26. 
Herman  L.  Ellis  Sr,  BSEd  '38.  Liiu  .isu  r,  on  June  16  Sur* 
vivLirs  im  Uide  a  son,  Herman  Ellis  Jr.,  '49,  and  a  daughter 
and  ^^)Il-lrl■law  Nancy  Ellis  Guseman, BSEd '57,  and  James 
L.Guseman,'57. 

Ralph  S.  Richey,  MEd  "39,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  on  Oct,  3. 
Robert  H .  Anderson.  BFA  "40. on  March  3 1 ,  1989,  Survivors 
indiid.  ,,  daut;h  ur  Linda  Anderson  Leffel.  BSEd '70,  a  sis- 
ter, Barbara  Anderson  Kravos,  '48,  and  a  brother-in-law. 
Joseph  F,  Kravos,  BSEE  '50. 

Nonna  Kuhlman  Ball,  BSEd  "4 1 ,  Youngstown.  on  Sept.  20. 
Clarence  M.  Bjork,  '42.  Gunnison.  Colo  .  on  July  8.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  Kukkonen  Bjork,  BSEd  '42. 
Edward  J.  Cham.  BSEE  '42,  Warren,  on  Oct,  21   He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Ruth  Fulmer  Cham.  BSEd  '40. 
PhilipG.Smith.  AB  '42.  Bloomington,  Ind,.  on  Oct.  28, 


RusaeU  B.  "Bob"  Diake.  BFA  '43.  Fort  Myers,  Fla, .  on  Sept 
12  Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Betty  Fulton  Drake,  BSEd 

Arnold  R.  Mason.  BSCOM  '43,  Spring  Hill.  Fla,.  on  Sept,  14. 

Mary  L.Barnes.  BSEd '46,  MEd '51.  Bradenton.  Fla..  on 

April  2C, 

Margaret  J,  Vida,  BSEd  '46.  Amherst,  on  Oct.  3. 
RleU  Holbert.  MA  '47,ClearSprlng.  Md..  on  Aug.  5, 
Thomas  M  Conroy.  BSCOM  '48,  Boardman,  on  July  1 7. 
Calvin  B.  Workman,  MA  '48,  Lima,  on  Oct.  5, 
Judy  Haber  Daugherty.  BSHEc  '49,  Kettering,  on  Sept  27 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Jack  A.  Daugherty.  BS  '49. 
Beulah  Calvin  Hoffee,  BSHEc  '49,  The  Plains,  on  Oct   16 
She  isMirvivcdhv  her  husband,  Harry  L.Hoffee,  MS '51. 
EMERT'79. 

David  D.  Grubic.  BSCOM  '50, Lorain,  nnScpl,  22, 
Robert  0.  Regula.  BSME  '50.  Mansfield,  on  Aug.  18. 
Mary  V.  Reibel,  BSEd  '52,  Pomeroy.  on  Sept,  23. 
Robert  L.VisiDtainer.AB'52.VcroBeach.  Fla..  on Scpl,  14. 
Virginia  Stoner,  AB  '56,  Nova,  on  July  24. 
Larry  L,  Buckles,  BSEd  '58.  Hickorv.  N.C.  on  Aug.  2H,  Siir- 
V  ivurs  111.  Uide  a  liruilu-r,  Benjamin  N. Buckles,  JBSEd  '62. 
MEd  '69. 

Carman E,Wlblin, BFA '60, dallup.N.M  .on Oct  9. 
Emmitt  L.  Christian.  MFA  '63,  Gowanda.  N.Y.  on  May  24. 
John  W.  Calhoun.  MEd  '68,  Hebron,  on  Aug.  24, 
John  L.  Mora.  MEd  "68,  Pomeroy.  on  SepI,  15, 
Steven  S.  Rose.  BS  '68.  Qiiincy.  on  SepI.  24. 
KirkA. Wolfe. BFA '68. Klvrla.Sipi  4 
Richard  L.  Craumer,  MS  '71.  W,i\.tK,  .m  ,hilv  2ll  Survi- 
vors m.  Uuk  a  daiit;hiir,  Zoa  Diane  Crauraer.  MEd '87,  and 
Ivvn  sisu  rs,  Dorothy  Craumer  Newlon.  BSEd  '43.  and  Mar- 
garet Craumer  Bartsch.  '46. 

James  R.Martin.  MS  75,  nuMin.Arl/  ,cin  April  22,  Snrvl- 
V. Ks  III.  III. I.- .1  son,  Andrew  F  Martin. BSCE '71.  MS '73. 
Gerald  "Gerry"  J.  Vejsicky,  AIS  "76,  Columbus,  on  Oct, 
22.  Survivals  uuludc  a  brother.  James R.Vejeicky.MSPE 

Mark  A.  Gearhart ,  BS  '78,  Fori  Collins.  Colo. ,  on  July  19. 
Michael  D.  Eliifritt.  AB  '79,  AusI  in,  Texas,  on  Aug.  1 3. 
MarjorieWinterhoffHeisc.AAS '87.  New  Concord,  on 

Faculty  and  Staff 

Carl D.  Chambers, prnl.'s'.ni  ..i  hi  iiih  .nnUp. ,i  i.,  ,.  i,  m-es, 


(■[HIS  III  w.is  ihr  iialionally-kiHiwn  auilKir  ol  Hi  tjooks 
and  riMHc  111, III  111(1  imbiifalioiis  on  drug  abuse,  health  scr- 
vK.'s  ri  si-,in  h  ,111.1  |ii.iblemst)(lheelderfy.  Contributions  In 
his  Ml.  iiinrv  .  an  hr  made  to  Ihe  Carl  D.  Chambers  Memorial 
S(h.ilarslii|iilirnuuli  (he Ohio llnlversHv Foundation, 
Weldon  L.  Witters.  |ir.d.'ss..rnr..'n(doi;v  .in  Dec  24  al 
Riv,rsid.Mrlli„disiH(,spii,,lin(  nliiiiihiis  He  was  Ihe 
aulhnr  .ir  c.  .juiIk.f  u!  si,\  uxtb.p.iks,  was  chosen  by 
uridcrgraduatL-b  a^  a  UnlvLrslty  I'rufcshur,  and  was  an  Ohio 
University  Academic  Fellow,  His  interests  ranged  from 
scuba  diving  to  work  on  drug  abuse  awareness  programs. 


Friends  and  family  wishing  to  make  gifts  in  memory  of 
alumni  mav  do  so  bv  check  made  payable  lo  The  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Foundation,  PC.  Drawer  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701, 
To  eslablish  a  memorial  scholarship  fund,  contaci  the  Of- 
fice of  Planned  Giving  by  writing  to  the  above  address  or 
calling  614/593-2630. 


O     B     C     A     T 


A.  Crew  Sweat  Shirt 

Keliy  or  navv  printed  in  while 
White  or  (irey  printed  in  kelly 
Paw  or  seal  design 
S-M-L-XL  820.00 

XXLINoKellyl  S22.00 

B.  Sweat  Pants 

Kelly  or  navy  printed  in  white 
Wliite  or  grey  printed  in  kelly 
Paw  or  seal  design 
S-M-L-XL  S20.00 

C.  Hood  Sweat  Shirt 
Kellyor  navy  printed  in  white 
White  or  grey  printed  in  kelly 
Paw  or  seal  design 

S-M-L-XL  S23.00 

D.  Long  Sleeve  T-Shirt  I  NOT  SHOWN  I 
White  with  kelly  print 

Paw  or  seal  design 

S-M-1,-XL  S13.50 

.VXL  815.50 

E.  HeavyweightT-ShirttNOTSHOWNI 
Kellywithwhiteprint 

F^dw  or -seal  design 

S-M-L-XL  810.00 

.XXL  812.00 


GIFT 


H      O 


Send  order  to: 
OhloUniverslIj 
Aiuiiinl  A^isocU 
no.  Box  869 
Athens.  Ohto  4 


Shipping:  Add  $2.50 
first  Item  andS.50 
each  additional  item 
peraddressln 


AChangedWorld 1 

Faculty  leaching  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  reflect  on  the  turmoil  in 
their  Held  and  its  impact  on  their  courses 


From  Gcdlipolis  to  the  Guggenheim.  ...10 

Arl,slJcnnvll„l/crs  WITH   A. 

journey  to  the  top  HOLE' 

ALRE 

NO 

TO 


Faculty  Views  on  Issues  of  the  90s: 

The  Environment 6 

Healthcare 6 

Education 7 

The  University 8 


^-^f^k^ 


Moving? 


Fill  us  in  by  giving  us  your  new  address  below 
irtd  promptly  sending  H  with  the  adjacent  label  to 
nt(ir[iKilion  Services.  140  Scott  Quad.  Athens. 
)liH>  4S701-0869.  Each  copy  of  Today  thai  is 
1  UiriK  (I  because  of  an  obsolete  address  costs  the 
imvPFMiv  30  cents. 


HECKMAN       IXI 

BINDERY   INC.        |§| 

«^  DEC  90 

1.  MANCHESTER, 


,  I    '  '  ■  ,•■■■■.;  ..-Vi*  -•■.■■■■  .    ■■;;  -•^^:"'.:[' 


